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FOREWORD 


It is probably bad public relations for the U.S. armed forces to show con- 
spicuous sympathy for Hispanic dictators. They presumably fail to realize 
that, in Hispanic eyes, militarism and dictatorship are closely allied, and it 
yould be most unfortunate if the U.S. armed forces were deemed guilty by 
association, The U.S. Sixth Fleet has paid signal homage to Franco, while Army 
secretary Robert Stevens has been host to General Agustin Munoz Grandes, Spanish 
Minister of War, who led the Spanish Blue Division during World War II in 
qitler's fight against Russia, then an ally of the United States. Franco's 
entente cordiale with the Arab World has evanesced; he may well be disturbed by 
the turmoil he has helped to unleash in French North Africa. He has now struck 
yp a friendship with visiting Greek Premier Marshal Papagos, despite the NATO 
owers who realize that such a friendship is a potential source of mischief. 
Meanwhile the war of nerves continues between Franco and the monarchy, to see 
if the former can make the latter an instrument of his government. The alter- 
cation between Portugal and India over Goa has died down, and Portugal has 


resumed its happily quiet existence. 


The Mexican Government pursues its middle course, denying both the 
Communists and the extreme right-wing Sinarquistas the right to register as 
political parties. At the same time it does not know what to do with the 
Guatemalan refugees, particularly with certain controversial figures such as 
Jaime Rosenberg, former chief of the Guatemalan police. Mexico's "March to the 
Sea" continues, and the new port works at Ensenada, Baja California, are 
progressing well. The Inter-American Council for Trade and Production held its 
seventh general assembly in Mexico City to decide what the attitude of business 
groups throughout the Americas should be toward the agenda of the inter- 
American economic conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro in November. 


Castillo Armas inevitably won the Guatemalan presidency with a unanimity 
which clearly indicated the nature of the elections. It is undoubtedly a 
coincidence that Perén's sudden break with the Catholic Church should have 
coincided with a similar struggle between Castillo Armas and the clerical group 
which wishes to restore the Catholic Church to official status in Guatemala. 
The Honduran elections were won by the Progressive Liberal party candidate, 
Ramon Villeda Morales » but, since the victory did not give him an absolute 
majority, the new congress will have to make a final decision. There is fear 
that left-of-center Villeda Morales might allow Communist groups to develop in 
Honduras, which could thus succeed Guatemala as the trouble center of the 
region. A more immediate concern was the damage wrought by the heavy floods in 
Honduras and throughout the Caribbean areas of Central America. 


President Somoza of Nicaragua is constantly accusing his enemies of plot- 
ting against his life. He now charges that General Emiliano Chamorro, the 
leader of the Conservative party, has been implicated in such an attempt and 
must consequently be brought to trial. With the same pretext, Somoza continues 
to build up his forces for a possible attack against Costa Rica, where his 
enemy Jose Figueres holds on to the presidency, despite bitter attacks from his 
adversaries. President Remén of Panama has apparently reached a stalemate in 
his struggle with the United States to make the Canal Zone more profitable for 
his country. 


A semblance of democracy remained in the Cuban elections as long as Ramon 
Grau San Matin was a presidential candidate, but, after twice threatening to do 
80, he withdrew from the contest, the result of which became even more of a 


« 


goregone conclusion. The remarkable police precautions taken by Batista indi- 
cated some doubts on his part regarding his popularity. Hurricane Hazel wreaked 
navoc on the southern peninsula of Haiti. Trujillo continued to curry favor 

yith Washington by proclaiming loudly his fight against Communism. The clean-up 
of Nationalists and Communists continued both in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. 
Jnited in their hatred of the Washington government, the Nationalists and the 
communists are in other things at the opposite ends of the political spectrum. 


Despite a few discouraging factors, Venezuela continues to prosper thanks 
to its economic partnership with the United States. Russian propaganda is doing 
its best to break up this mutually beneficial arrangement, and Radio Moscow is 
trying to persuade the Venezuelan people that they are being exploited by Wall 
Street capitalists. The Colombian government of General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
has fortunately been restrained from drastically limiting freedom of the press 
by a four-man commission consisting of two Liberals (Alberto Lleras Camargo and 
antonio Rocha) and two Conservatives (Gilberto Alzate Avendano and Francisco de 
Paula Pérez). The prosperity which Colombia derives from coffee is shaking, but 
certain developments, such as the opening of the Paz del Rio steel mill, look 
promising. In Ecuador, freedom of the press has been a burning issue, and 
Interior Minister Camilo Ponce has been severely criticized for the temporary 
closing of El Comercio and Ultimas Noticias of Quito. 


In his tour of South America in preparation for the Rio economic 
conference, Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland received a mixed 
welcome in Lima. Like Venezuela, Peru offers an example of prosperity based on 
economic cooperation with the United States, as Holland was happy to note. 
However, his blunt statement that the Peruvian sugar quota in the United States 
would not be increased aroused resentment, and reports of his effusive greeting 
of Perén made Peruvians wonder if astucia criolla were not a better weapon in 
dealing with the U.S. Government than a tradition of friendship. Holland's 
apparent endorsement of Perdén has been bitterly denounced as unprincipled by 
various groups throughout the Americas, including the Inter-American Press 
Association. On the-.other hand, the U.S. Government has been criticized for 
helping the leftist, anti-capitalist Bolivian Government of Victor Paz 
Estenssoro. Chile has accused Washington of keeping the price of Chilean copper 
depressed. At the same time, it has opened the oil fields in the Tierra del 


Fuego area to foreign investment. 


The Catholic Church in Argentina, led by Cardinal Copello, has given active 
support to the Peronista regime. It therefore comes as a surprise to hear of a 
noisy clash vetween Church and State. While the spark seems to have come from 
a Peronista law, opposed by the Church, making legitimate and illegitimate 
children legally equal, it is difficult to see what provided the fuel for the 
conflagration. It may be simply Perén's pique at the refusal of the Church to 
give Evita the apotheosis she certainly did not deserve from the canonical 
viewpoint. Perhaps Perén, whose popular support is waning, is astutely playing 
on the anti-clericalism always latent in Catholic countries. Students, 
frequently a weather-vane in Hispanic countries, are giving Perén trouble. 
Meanwhile, an unnatural glow has come over U.S.-Argentine relations. Henry J. 
Kaiser, who plans to move to Argentina an automobile plant which cannot meet 
competitive conditions in the United States, has joined the group of American 
capitalists who want to bet on the Argentine horse; they may forget that it 
takes a good gaucho to ride a pampas chicaro. The Uruguayan economy remains 
fairly stable, while that of Paraguay is not quite as desperate as it was. 


The Brazilian elections held on October 3 were reassuring to those who 
reared that the Vargas myth might lead Brazil toward Peronism. The results 
show that the balloon has already exploded. The defeat of Adhemar de Barros in 
sao Paulo by J@nio Quadros has pricked another bubble. Although Brazil's 
problems are far from settled, President Cafe Filho has earned the confidence 


of Brazil and of the comity of nations. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The United States Sixth Fleet, Vice Admiral Thomas S. Combs commanding, 
staged an eight-hour performance on October 10 for Generalissimo Franco, who was 
paying his first visit to an American warship. From the aircraft carrier 
"Coral Sea" Franco watched a show that, according to naval officers, was the 
most elaborate ever organized for a foreign guest. The Spanish Chief of State 
expressed great admiration for "the perfection of training coupled with first- 
class equipment" of the Sixth Fleet, which he said represents "the preponderant 
role the United States now plays in the world.” Accompanying Franco were 20 top 
Spanish officers, including the Navy and Air Force Ministers. 


General Augustin Munoz Grandes, Spanish Minister of War, arrived in New 
York October 4 for a three-week visit to the United States as the guest of Army 
Secretary Robert Stevens. After a tour of military installations throughout the 
country and conferences with U.S. Army leaders in Washington, Munoz Grandes 
praised the moral and material force of the United States, but was sorry "that 
Spain is not well known" in this country. He said of interviews with President 
Eisenhower and General Douglas MacArthur, that his views on the world situation 
coincided with theirs. The Spanish War Minister declared that Spain is willing 
to participate in a defensive European organization and that European unity will 
never be achieved so long as Spain is left out. Concerning Gibraltar » Munoz 
Grandes said: "If England would realize that for world solidarity the friend- 
ship of Spain is worth more than a rock, the problem would be solved." When 
questioned about Franco's consideration of Prince Juan Carlos as future ruler of 
Spain, Munoz Grandes replied carefully, "A law exists which says that Spain is a 
kingdom, Everything in Spain is based on a desire for social justice." 


- 


general Munoz Grandes was once commander of Spain's Blue Division, which fought 
pe Hitler against Russia in World War Bae 


Harold Stassen, director of the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration, 
arrived in Madrid October 27 for a three-day visit, during which he discussed 
"plans, problems, and projects" with the Spanish Ministers of Commerce, 

Industry, Public Works, and Agriculture. According to Stassen, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not considering any immediate change in its program of aid to Spain. 


Greek Premier Marshal Alexander Papagos paid an official visit to Spain, 
despite British and French disapproval. At El Pardo Palace, Franco presented 
the Greek premier with the Grand Cross of Charles III, and Papagos gave Franco 
a Greek decoration. Then the two heads of state reportedly discussed a possible 
"Mediterranean Pact." Speaking at a banquet in honor of Marshal Papagos on 
october 18, General Franco urged a policy of friendship and understanding among 
the Mediterranean nations and lauded the Greek stand against Communism. In 
reply, Papagos said in praise of Franco: "One can well ask oneself what would 
have become of Spain without your appearance on the political scene." 


More than 100,000 Catholics witnessed ceremonies in which Franco conse- 
crated Spain to the Immaculate Heart of the Virgin Mary during the Spanish 
Marian Congress in Zaragoza. On October 12, in a special radio message in 
Spanish, Pope Pius XII said that Spain has always been "the land of the Holy 
Virgin Mary," and urged the Spanish people to intensify their prayers to Her in 
these troubled times. The Pope gave a special benediction to all those who 


attended the Congress and to the Spanish nation. 


The 18th anniversary of Franco's advent to power as Chief of State and 
Generalissimo of the Armed Forces was celebrated throughout Spain as the "Dia 
del Caudillo." In Madrid, a Te Deum celebrated by the Roman Catholic mission of 
Madrid was attended by cabinet ministers, high officials, and diplomats, 
including U.S. Ambassador James Dunn, who were afterwards guests of Franco at a 


reception in the Royal Palace. 


The new Spanish Ambassador to the United States, José Maria de Areilza, 
formerly Spanish Ambassador to Argentina, arrived in New York October 27. In 
Madrid, the Ambassadors of Haiti, Nigeria, and Liberia, and the first Ambassador 
from Guatemala to Spain presented their credentials. Manuel Valdez Larranaga is 


the new Spanish Ambassador to Venezuela. 


Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs Martin Artajo announced the government's 
decision to concede the "greatest facilities" to allow exiled Spaniards not 
guilty of crimes to visit Spain. 


According to rumors from Madrid, Franco may shortly declare 16-year-old 
Prince Juan Carlos de Borbén "Prince of Asturias," the title given to the heirs 
of the Spanish throne. The rumors add that Franco and Don Juan de Borbén, 
father of the prince and pretender to the throne » have finally agreed on the 
Military Academy of Zaragoza for the prince's education. Some 2,000 Spanish 
monarchists turned up in Estoril, Portugal, to honor Don Juan's eldest daughter, 
Marfa del Pilar, at her coming-out party. Almost all the Society of Spanish 
Nobles attended, each member contributing to the expense of the affair. Also 
among the guests was Nicolds Franco, brother of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Meanwhile, Alfonso and Gonzalo de Borbén,sons of the ex-Infante Don Jaime » elder 
brother of Don Juan, arrived in Spain to study at the Jesuit University of 
Deusto near Bilbao. 


The U.S. Embassy in Madrid announced plans for a 600-mile 10-inch oil pipe- 
sine to be built in Spain by the United States to serve the network of American 
a Construction bids will be asked early next year from Spanish contractors. 

subcontracts for the construction of bases at Torrejo6n and Zaragoza were 
awarded late in September by Brown, Raymond, and Walsh, the American construc- 
+jon company which is supervising the Spanish airbase construction program. The 
rorrejon job was awarded to Fomento de Obras y Construcciones, a Catalan firm, 
ynich bid 139 million pesetas. A grave problem in the building of this base is 
the water supply; to date, drillings to a depth of 8 meters have failed to find 
water. Agroman Trust, which bid just under 78 million pesetas, was awarded the 


contract for the Zaragoza base. 


The estimated value of the Seville olive crop this year is $25 million. 
The quality of the olives is fairly good, in spite of the summer-long drought 
which caused dropping of the fruit. The olives will be carefully sorted and 
processed for American and Eruopean markets. A special technical committee, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, has been created in Seville 
to see that only high-grade olives from Seville Province arrive in foreign 
markets under the name of "Seville olives." Last year, olives of inferior 
quality from other districts were marketed abroad under this name. 


While the Spanish wheat crop is one of the largest of the century, and the 
barley, rye, and oat harvests are well over the 1953 crops, production of maize, 
grapes, Olives, almonds, hazelnuts, and beans is below average. Prices and 
prospects for the onion crop are good because of short harvests in the United 
Kingdon and the Netherlands. The largest part of the pear crop of the Palencia 
region has been contracted for distant markets, especially for Mexico. 


Invasions of locusts from Africa have destroyed the greater part of the 
tomato, orange, banana, and fig crops of Gran Canaria. All the coastal area was 
invaded by the insects, which came in several waves, aided by winds from Africa. 
An Iberia airliner had to make a forced landing at Gando because of locusts in 
the motor. Spanish Ministry of Agriculture planes attempted to fumigate the 
area and 100,000 kilos of poison bait were spread around, but new invasions 
made extermination of the insects hopeless. The last locust plague in Gran 
Canaria occurred in 1931. In the Spanish Moroccan zone of Villa Cisneros, 
almost all vegetation was destroyed in a few hours by a similar locust invasion. 


The Spanish Ministry of Industry announced new electricity restrictions 
because of the prolonged drought which Spain is now suffering. Madrid will have 
power cuts one day a week from 8:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. Electricity allowances 
for homes, theatres, and public meeting places will be reduced 50%; those for 
essential industries, 30%; and those for public services » 10%. Bilbao will 
have two weekly cuts from 8:00 to 12:00 A.M. and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Shop 
windows will be dark and electric signs lighted only on Saturdays and holidays. 
Other large cities may receive cuts of two or three days a week. 


Alvaro de Albornoz, one-time head of the Spanish Republican Government in 
Exile, died in Mexico City at the age of 77. 
PORTUGAL 


The situation in Goa settled down to an exchange of protests between 
Portugal and India. The Indian Government sent a new note to Portugal protesting 
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tne allegedly brutal treatment inflicted by Portuguese police on the "peaceful 
tyagranis" who penetrated Goan territory on September 17. Portugal maintained 
ca the imprisoned demonstrators had been and would continue to be treated 
early and humanely. According to the Goan daily Heraldo, which printed an 
interview with the prisoners, all the "satyagrahis” affirmed that they had never 
been maltreated by the Portuguese--when arrested, during questioning, or in 
vison. In Paris for the conference of NATO foreign ministers, Portuguese 
voreié Minister Paulo Cunha informed the NATO Council that pressure on 
rortuguese settlements in India was causing a dangerous situation" for the 
peace of Asia. In a press interview Cunha stated: ‘A permanent state of 

tension is being maintained against Portuguese territories in India and no one 
xnows what will happen in the future." Cunha charged that the districts of 
Dadra and Nagar-Aveli are now subjected to "occupation and usurpation” by armed 
bands that entered by violence with the support of the Indian authorities. 


On his return to Portugal, Cunha praised the agreements on West German 
armament reached by the Paris Conference. Asked whether the new powers given to 
NATO high commands by reason of the admission of West Germany to NATO, including 
that of deciding the placement of armed forces stationed in Europe, would extend 


to Portuguese forces, Cunha replied that they would not. 


Premier Alexander Papagos of Greece, accompanied by the Greek Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and the Presidency, arrived in Portugal by train from Madrid on 
October 26. They were met at the Lisbon station by Prime Minister Oliveira 
Salazar and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Presidency, Defense, and Interior. 
The following day, Marshal Papagos was formally received by President Craveiro 
Lopes at the National Palace of Belém, and the two chiefs of state exchanged 
Grand Crosses. At a banquet given in his honor by Salazar, Premier Papagos 
declared that "although it is true that Portugal and Greece are found at the 
two extremes of Europe, it is no less true that the same dangers menace them 


both.” 


The autumn maneuvers of the Portuguese army and air forces, in which 
250,000 men took part, were held at Santa Margarida. Attending the demonstra- 
tion were President Craveiro Lopes, the Ministers of Defense and Communications, 
and General Carpentier, Land Forces Commander of Central Europe, accompanied by 


a commission from SHAPE. 


The Portuguese Government, starting October 1, will spend an additional 
440 million escudos ($15.4 million) each year to bring civil servants' salaries 
into line with the cost of living. "Stability of the currency's value during 
past years" makes the readjustment possible. 


Public Works Minister Arantes de Oliveira approved plans for a 6,500-foot 
bridge across the Tagus River at Lisbon. A previously proposed plan for a 
subway under the river was abandoned when surveys proved it impracticable. 


Some 300,000 pilgrims attended the Marian Year ceremonies at the Sanctuary 
of Fatima on October 13. 


For his work in furthering "more efficient collaboration" between the 
armies of the United States and Portugal, retiring U.S. military attaché 
Colonel Malcolm D. Jones received the Military Merit Medal from Portugal's 
Defense Minister. 


Brazilian newspaperman Carlos Lacerda, the crusading proprietor of the Rio 


je Janeiro daily Tribuna da Imprensa, arrived in Lisbon October 27. 


Annual trade negotiations between Portugal and the United Kingdom will 
pably take place in London at the beginning of November. Portuguese exports 
imports from the United Kingdom rose to 531 million escudos and 886 mil- 
tively, compared with 387 million and 855 million escudos 
., the corresponding period of 1953. Wine exports from Portugal to the United 
vingdom continued on a moderate scale. Improved catches of sardines were 
reported, and the canning industry was moderately active. 


pro 
to and 
lion escudos, respec 


Estimates for the Portuguese African cacao crop are for an equal or 
slightly higher pro@uction than last year. Price quotations--which are usually 
during September, when North European countries make heavy purchases for 


high 
a s--have fallen by about 20%, perhaps because of Accra's rich crop. 


Christma 


A 10-year road construction program has begun in Angole. The new network 
of highways, to cost one million contos, will link Angola with Mozambique and 
various foreign territories, and will open up undeveloped regions within the 


province. 


Next year the International Conference of West Africanists, in which 
delegates from England, France, Spain, Belgium, and Portugal will take part, 
will be held on the Portuguese island of Sao Tome. 


MEXICO 


Political events this month were concerned mainly with the question of 
Communism and Communist sympathizers in Mexico. Many observers feel that the 
Communist party has been suffering a general loss of prestige and power here 
since the Caracas conference. Previous reports that Narcisso Bassols (H.A.R., 
VII: 2,6), former ambassador to the Soviet Union and an open supporter of 
Communism, had resigned as presidential adviser on foreign affairs, were 
officially confirmed. Ruiz Cortines' acceptance of his resignation was con- 
sidered a "definitive rejection of Communist influence." 


Because of their failure to register the required number of voters, the 
Sinarquistas, an extreme clerical right-wing group, and the Communists automati- 
cally disqualified themselves of the right to organize as registered political 
parties. As a result of the increased electorate caused by the introduction of 
women suffrage into Mexico last year, the number of signatories necessary for 
the participation of a party in Mexican elections has been changed from 30,000 
to 75,000. The Ministry of the Interior announced that three parties only had 
qualified to participate in the elections. They are the ruling Partido 
Xevolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.), the Partido de Accion Nacionalista (PAN), 
and the Partido Popular of Marxist labor leader Lombardo Toledano. There is 
some comfort for the Communists in the token victory of Lombardo Toledano, whose 
power was largely crushed by Miguel Alemén. The Ruiz Cortines administration is 
being urged to display overt opposition to Communists by Antonio Espinosa de los 
Nonteros, former ambassador to the United States. Monteros, voicing the opinion 
of many influential Mexicans, has called the administration's differentiation 
between national and international Communism "inconsistent and dangerous." 


Certain labor problems in the republic are believed to have been Comnunist- 
influenced. The recent Tampico transit strike, a victory in arbitration for the 
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cortines administration (H.A.R., VII: 8), was supported in part by the 
“ ists. In anticipation of further Communist demonstrations in protest 
yor the government approval of an increase in gas prices in Mexico City on 
nee 23, the Mexican Government detained Dionisio Encinas, Secretary-General 
wee Communist party, Valentin Campa, former leader of the Railway Workers 
tinfon and Campa's wife, an active member of the party, in the Federal District 
‘ail. No formal charges were made against them. Since the price increase was 


accepted calmly, their prompt release is expected. 


Meanwhile, the arrest of Guatemalan police chief Jaime Rosenberg (H.A.R., 
yi; 8) has caused a jurisdictional struggle within the Mexican Government. 
the Mexican Ministry of the Interior has requested an order for his release as 
a political "asylee" not subject to extradition. The Foreign Office, however, 
prefers to consider Rosenberg a fugitive from justice, since he did not take 
refuge in the Mexican Embassy in Guatemala but fled instead across the Mexican 
porder. The Foreign Office referred the decision on Rosenberg's status to the 
attorney General, who cenied that it had jurisdiction and passed the matter 
pack to the Foreign Office. Rosenberg has been granted a temporary injunction 
forbidding extradition and is awaiting the resolution of the problem of a 


pernanent injunction. 


According to U.S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, more than 250,000 
illegal immigrants from Mexico have left the United States since June 10. More 
than 163,000 wetbacks have actually been arrested and deported, the largest 
number being apprehended in Texas. The U.S. Government provides care and trans- 
portation to designated border spots for those taken into custody. Federal, 
state, and local governments, as well as private agencies,are cooperating in a 
pilot health project for Mexican migrant laborers in Colorado this year. The 
plan, including a clinic with extensive health services, may set a precedent for 
similar cooperative action throughout the United States in 1955. 


United States Secretary of the Navy Robert B. Anderson invited a delegation 
including General Rodolfo Sdénchez Taboada, Mexican Minister of the Navy, and 
Admiral Mario Rodriguez Malpica for a 12-day inspection tour of United States 
Navy installations. Mexico has begun a six-year port improvement program, 
budgeted at 750 million pesos, as part of what is known familiarly in Mexico as 
the "march to the sea." The project calls for the improvement of lands near 
each harbor involved, the voluntary removal of highland residents to coastal 
areas, and the modernization of rail and highway communications between ports 
and inland cities. With the completion of the port works at Ensenada, Baja 
California, at the end of 1954, Mexico should save about 20 million pesos a year 
by shipping from that port goods which now have to go out through San Diego and 
tne Los Angeles area. The chief product affected will be cotton. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) has announced the opening of a new refinery at 
Salamanca. The initial production of the plant will be 2 ,200 barrels daily, 
growing to an eventual output of 4,000 barrels daily. Mexico will reduce its 
purchases of lubricants from the United States. PEMEX also plans to invest 
87 million pesos in a new plant to be constructed in southern Tabasco, where new 
fields have recently been discovered. Extensive exploration and investment in 
cil works are necessary if Mexico is to meet the oil demands of its agriculture, 
industry and tourist demands , which are increasing at the rate of 10% per annum. 


The government lifted price controls this month on corn, Mexico's biggest 
oe Grain dealers have promised to hold down the price on this year's crop, 
wiile the government has guaranteed a minimum price of about $1.76 per bushel. 
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e Mexican National Harvesters Association announced that domestic consumption 
1954 will total about 4 million tons, a record for the country. 


Th 


maize in 
pede bumper crop will probably suffice to cover all domestic needs, not- 
4 


vithstanding record consumption. 


Figures released by the Bank of Mexico indicate a decline in the general 
yholesale price index for Mexico City. The index (1939:100) for last August 
indicated 440.5 and went down in September to 439.3. 


More than 300 businessmen from almost every American country took part in 
the Seventh General Assembly of the Inter-American Council for Trade and Produc- 
tion (CICYP) in Mexico City on October 5. The purpose of this meeting was to 
define the attitude of inter-American business groups toward the problems to be 
discussed at the Inter-American Economic Conference scheduled to open in Rio de 
Janeiro in mid-November. Treasury Secretary Antonio Carrillo Flores spoke at 
the opening session, appealing for price controls on raw materials exported by 
latin America and a more sympathetic attitude towards investment in these 
countries. He said Latin America needs credits to buy equipment abroad and 
loans in national funds to pay wages to workers on the various development 
schemes. He added that the atmosphere of confidence created by Mexico in inter- 
national financial transactions will enable it to secure whatever long-term 
loans it may require to further its economic development. 


The Treasury Department and an important group of Mexican insurance 
companies have signed an agreement setting up a Consortium of Agricultural and 
Cattle-Farming Insurance Companies. On the same policy a farmer may be covered 
against risks from drought, floods, hail, frosts, winds, fires, plagues and 
pests. Each policy issued by the Consortium will attempt to cover as nearly as 
possible all costs relating to planting, cultivation 4nd harvesting. 


The first hundred tons of Mexican shrimp, taken off the Pacific coast in 
the first few weeks of the new season and valued at 1 million pesos, has just 
been shipped to the United States, according to statements made by the National 
Chamber of the Fishing Industry. The United States is the only foreign market 
for Mexican shrimp, and prices there are now 50% lower than they were a year 


ago. 


Mexico has formally accepted and ratified the agreement for the setting up 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultant Organization, initiated by the 
United Nations in 1946. The agreement, which deals with international naviga- 
tion, will come into force as soon as 21 member states have notified their 
acceptance and ratification. Mexico is the seventh nation to take this step. 


The Mexican Supreme Court has rejected the appeal, on record for more than 
10 years, of Jacques Mornard against his conviction for the murder of Leon 
Trotsky 14 years ago. Mornard became eligible for parole last December, but 
under Mexican law the parole could not be considered while an appeal was pending 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 
Castillo Armas had been ruling virtually single-handed and by decree since 


the three-man junta formed after the revolution was dissolved in September. On 
September 30, predicting a victory in the Octcber 10 "plebiscite," he named a 


w cabinet to succeed the one which resigned following the junta 's dissolution. 
pon the new ministers are Carlos Salazar (Foreign Affairs), Lazaro Chacon 
(agriculture) , and Jorge Arenales (Economy and Labor). 


The October 10 elections confirmed predictions. The plebiscite to deter- 
mine whether Castillo was to continue in office until the next presidential 
election turned out to be merely a formality. Castillo got no less than 99% of 
the votes. Concurrent elections for an assembly to write a new constitution 
also spelled victory for Castillo. The main group supporting him, the National 
anti-Communist Front, won easily in 20 of the country's 21 provinces. However, 
the loss of one provincial election by the Castillo group was due to a small but 
significant opposition from extreme right-wing elements in Guatemala City. The 
rightist group, called the Civil Electoral Committee, is said to represent a 
religious movement favoring restitution of the Catholic Church's status as 
Guatemala's official religion and the return of its confiscated property. The 
Church has had no legal status since its property was confiscated in the late 
1870s. Castillo, who is particularly allergic to the ambitions of other 
rightist politicians in the Civil Electoral Committee, later accused the Church 
of intervening in the elections and warned it to stay out of politics. The pro- 
Catholic party will nevertheless have a voice in the otherwise solidly pro- 


Castillo Assembly. 


The new 66-member Constituent Assembly held its opening session on 
October 29 and elected Luis Arturo Gonzalez, a Guatemala City lawyer, as its 
president. The Assembly moved to devote its first working session to deter- 
nining the length of Castillo Armas' term. Castillo had said some time ago that 
he would not remain in office longer than six years; the Assembly is consequent- | 
ly expected to set his term for that length of time. 


A resurgence of Communist activities, this time in disguise, has given 
Castillo Armas cause for worry. In September he had seemed confident that he 
had eliminated the Communist threat; he had announced that over 2,000 Communists 
and Communist suspects were in jail, and had proudly pointed out that "not one 
has been executed before a firing squad." However, indications this month were 
that the Communist movement was still very much alive, having taken a "new 
approach by seeking support from non-Communist groups opposed to the present 
regime. The government's suspicions were first aroused when the manifesto of a 
new political party, the Frente de Reivindicacién Democrdtica (F.R.D.), or 
Democratic Recovery Front, began circulating in Guatemala City around election 
time. The party's manifesto disclaimed Communist ties and based its appeal on 
nationalistic arguments directed chiefly at the impoverished lower classes. It 
accused Castillo Armas' government of acting to the detriment of peasants and 
workers and of nullifying the social gains made during the Arévalo and Arbenz 
regimes. The manifesto added that a dictatorship of the Left was preferable to 
one of the Right, and attempted to drive a wedge between Castillo Armas' 
‘Liberation Army" and the regular Army. The antagonism between these two 
groups had almost caused the overthrow of Castillo last July (H.A.R.,VII: 7). 


Although the propaganda had no effect on the elections, the airing of such 
touchy subjects as the government's lag in helping the laboring classes prompted 
it to organize a search for those responsible for the manifesto. Castillo's 
secret police, headed by José Bernabé Linares, tracked down and arrested five 
members of the F.R.D. on October 10 » and found them to be long-sought Arbenz 
“Communists.” Among them were Rodolfo Romero Ramfrez and Rubén Barreda Avila, 
both writers for the "progressive" daily Nuestro Diario during the Arbenz 


regime. All five of the "Communists" arrested were indicted and face three-year 


»rison terms for distributing "Communist" propaganda. Having established the 
"Communist" character of the F.R.D. and having brought to light the renewed 
activities of an undergoound "Communist" movement, Castillo has renewed his 
search for other "Communist" leaders. Among those believed to be still in 
guatemala is Bernardo Alvarado Monzon, former Secretary General of the Communist 
party, who is suspected of being one of the forces behind the F.R.D. 

Meanwhile, extradition proceedings have started against some of the top 
arbenz government officials now in exile in various Latin American countries. 
Anong the 16 persons whose detention was requested by Castillo Armas early in 
the month are Arbenz and police chiefs Colonel Rogelio Cruz Wer and Jaime Rosen- 
perg. All three are in exile in Mexico. Rosenberg was arrested by Mexican 
authorities in mid-month and will be held for hearings to decide whether he 
should be extradited for trial in Guatemala. Cruz Wer is being sought for the 
same purpose. Arbenz, on the other hand, is expected to qualify as a "political" 
rather than as a "criminal" refugee, and thus gain permanent asylum in Mexico. 


Raul Osegueda, for a time Arbenz' Foreign Minister, was released by 
Castillo Armas on October 2 after 80 days in jail in Guatemala City and allowed 
to go to Mexico. Osegueda had been Foreign Minister until Arbenz' need for a 
more eloquent mouthpiece for the March inter-American conference at Caracas had 
found him changing posts with Guillermo Torriello, who had been Ambassador to 
Washington. Carlos Manuel Pellecer and Ricardo Rail de Leén, well-know rabble- 
rousers during the Arbenz regime, left Buenos Aires on October 26 to "take up 
residence" behind the Iron Curtain, probably in Prague. They had gone to 
Argentina last month, together with several other Communists who had taken 
asylum in the Argentine Embassy in Guatemala during the revolution. 


The U.S. congressional hearings on "Communist Aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere," which continued in Washington and Los Angeles this month, brought 
out further information on how the Communists operated in Guatemala during the 
Arbenz regime. Former U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala John E. Peurifoy testified 
at the Washington hearings on October 8 that Communist activities in Guatemala 
had been directed and carefully planned in Moscow. He said the Guatemalan 
Communists worked "under consistent and disciplined Soviet control," and 
explained how they had maintained an efficient communications system with the 
Kremlin via the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City. While on the witness stand, 
Peurifoy also disclaimed the "popular and flattering” myth of himself as a 
pistol-packing diplomat who played a leading part in Castillo Armas' revolution. 
He said his role had been limited to that of an observer until he had been asked 
to mediate the differences between Castillo and his rival, Colonel Elfego 
Monz6n. Peurifoy also referred to the last days of the revolution, when the 
fall of the Arbenz government seemed inevitable, and described how Arbenz' 
police chief, Rogelio Cruz Wer, had made the rounds of political prisons and 
tommy-gunned anti-Communists in their cells while he laughed. Peurifoy pointed 
out that the tortures and mutilations carried out by the Communists had been 
Eastern European in origin, and “foreign to the Latin American catalog of 
brutality." 


A flashback to the days of the anti-Communist revolution, although in a 
different vein, was also viewed in the United Nations this month. The Ecuado- 
rean and Uruguayan delegations to the General Assembly protested on October 1 
the U.N.'s handling of the Arbenz government's complaints of aggression last 
June. Ecuador's chief delegate, José Vicente Trujillo, charged that the 
Security Council's insistence that the Organization of American States deal with 
the Guatemala question had been a "twisted" interpretation of the U.N.'s charter. 


ue said the Security Council had set an "extremely dangerous" precedent by 

_ a the door to Arbenz' plea. Trujillo said his country could not admit the 
ster jurisdiction" of the 0.A.S. in a situation such as occurred in 
eae Ecuador has not recognized the Castillo Armas government, its 
ere in Guatemala City having left for home after the revolution. Some ob- 
wae believe that the Ecuadorean Government, although Catholic and 
coservative in character, is not convinced that a Communist danger existed in 
guatemala, and frowned on what other Latin American countries called an 
"international plot" to overthrow Arbenz' legally constituted regime. Uruguay 
vag one of the countries which took this latter view, having passed a vote of 
sympathy for the Arbenz government during the revolution. 


Internationally, the economic picture in Guatemala is improving. 
Castillo's recent request that international economic organizations help his 
government set up a much-needed development program was partially answered late 
+hig month when the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund sent missions to Guatemala to survey the 
economic situation and recommend improvement measures. The International Bank 
had previously made an economic development report to the Arbenz government in 


1951, but its advice had gone unheeded. 


The government's efforts at internal economic improvement have been 
restricted by a conspicuous lack of funds. This month Castillo took measures 
to increase government revenue and replenish the exhausted treasury. On 
October 18, he decreed emergency taxes to raise $6 million, but most of these 
funds will go towards paying "pressing government debts” and indemnifying 
victims of the revolution. Castillo had previously sought $1 million from the 
moneyed upper classes for this latter purpose, but was answered with a 
suggestion for taxes affecting everybody. The urgent need of funds also forced 
Castillo to reimpose one-half of the gasoline tax, which had been revoked in 
July. Gasoline now costs Log instead of 30¢ a gallon. At the same time, import 
duties on luxury goods and liquors have been lowered. A government decree 
issued early in the month revoked two laws of the Arbenz administration which 
had imposed special duties of up to 200% on imported luxury items and alcoholic 
beverages. To protect the consumer, the government will fix and control 
ceiling prices on these imports. The government claims that the Arbenz duties 
had contributed to an increase in the cost of living for consumers and had not 
yielded the expected revenues because of the reduction in consumption resulting 
from higher prices. Castillo calculates that, in the long run, lowering the 
duties will result in increased consumption and therefore in an actual rise in 


revenues. 


Meanwhile, funds to aid in economic rehabilitation were forthcoming from 
the U.S. Government. On October 30, Washington, somewhat embarrassed by 
accusations from some U.S. politicians that the U.S. had "neglected" Guatemala 
since the overthrow of Arbenz' Communist regime, offered Castillo Armas 
$6,425,000 in economic and technical aid. The assistance, considered by some 
to be too little and too late, is to be broken down as follows: $1 million for 
technical aid, $1,425,000 for work on the 22-mile gap in the Inter-American 
Highway near the Mexican border, $500,000 to help complete the new Roosevelt 
Hospital in Guatemala City - which was begun years ago by the Coordinator's 
Office and left empty - and $3 million for "general" economic assistance. Most 
of the amount is an outright gift » Guatemala being asked only to match the 
technical aid funds and accept the highway figure as a repayable loan. 


with a view to recovering its lost property, the United Fruit Company has 
asked the government this month to review the expropriation order which took 
a and distributed to peasants 414,000 acres of its land during the Arbenz 
regime . The temporary agrarian law which Castillo Armas issued in place of the 
communist-operated Arbenz law allows expropriated landowners to request a 
review of their cases. Castillo's temporary statute provides for return of 
lands if it is found that the official expropriation acts violated the original 
law, and if the lands do not involve permanent crops. Most of the company's 
lost land fits into. the above provision, and the company is expected to regain 
its acreage. Something which may indicate a trend in this direction is tne fact 
that the government this month ended intervention in the United Fruit Company- 
controlled International Railways of Central America, which had been taken over 
by the Arbenz government last October. The result of the United Fruit Company's 
case may also affect the status of a $16 million claim presented to the Arbenz 
government by the U.S. State Department last April. The claim had been made in 
connection with the outright confiscation --without indemnification-- of 225,000 
seres of the United Fruit Company's Pacific Coast holdings in March 1953. 


EL SALVADOR 


In September it was reported that a new highway running along the Salvado- 
rean coast from the Guatemalan border to the port of La Unién, on the Gulf of 
Fonseca, was "nearing completion." However, more recent reports indicate that 
only 25 miles of the road have been completed, with another 17-mile stretch 
still under construction. The remaining 148 miles of the 190-mile sighway will 
be constructed with an $11.1 million loan recently acquired from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


The primary purpose of the new highway, which should be completed in four 
ears, is to open new areas to cultivation and make possible increased 
agricultural production. The highway will also become an important internation- 
al thoroughfare paralleling the already completed Salvadorean portion of the 
Inter-American Highway. 


El Salvador recently organized its first motion picture company, 
Cinematografia Salvadorena S.A. Next month the company's first production, "The 
Black Pirate," will be released and shown throughout Latin America. Actors for 
the film were recruited in the United States and in Mexico. 


HONDURAS 


The alleged intervention in September by the government in the presidential 
campaign broughta chorus of complaints from the opposition Liberal and 
Reformist parties. As election day drew nearer this month, the government 
suddenly showed concern over the possibility of violence and took measures to 
insure an orderly election. The borders were closed to foreigners on election 
day, October 10, and tight restrictions were placed on travel. An atmosphere 
of tension prevailed in Tegucigalpa on the eve of the elections. Local 
observers were worried lest the governing Nationalist party might not be so 
fager to permit a free election as it appeared to be » and feared that any 
irregularities might bring about an armed revolt. The United States eyed 
developments closely, concerned more with the possibility that the Communists 
would infiltrate if disorder followed the elections. U.S. Ambassador Whiting 
Willauer had previously tried, but unsuccessfully, to persuade the Liberal and 
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eeformist parties to form a coalition, hoping that way to minimize the possi- 
nility of a no-contest and the chaotic situation which might follow. The 
tnree-way election set-up remained, and when Hondurans went to the polls they 
poe asked to choose between Ramon Villeda Morales, the “progressive Liberal 
narty candidate, the Nationalist party aspirant, former dictator Tiburcio Carfas 
per and the Reformist candidate, Abraham Williams. 

Fears that the election would touch off a civil war did not materialize. 
Although all three parties complained of intimidation and the use of force in 
outlying districts, the balloting was considered to be relatively free. When the 
election returns were counted, the Liberal party candidate, Villeda Morales, 
emerged with the highest vote - over 121,000, compared to about 78,000 for 
carfas Andino and 53,000 for Abraham Williams. However, Villeda Morales came 
short by 4,500 votes of getting the absolute majority required by the Honduran 
electoral law; consequently, the new congress is to choose one of the candidates 
by a two-thirds vote within 20 days after it convenes on December l. 


Even though the Reformist group is out of the running in the forthcoming 
congressional battle, its role is extremely important. Villeda Morales depends 
on its support in order to get the required two-thirds vote; if he fails to 
muster the required vote, the decision will go to the Supreme Court. Since all 
the Court's judges are appointees of Carfas Andino, the Liberal party leader 
eould scarcely hope for their support. 


Villeda Morales' Liberal party represents the elements left of center. It 
also has the most elaborate social program and, to judge by election returns, 
the most popular support. The Communist party, although outlawed, is still 
active, and backed the Liberals in the election. While the Communists do not 
hold any important positions in the Liberal party, Villeda Morales' professed 
belief that there is no Communist danger in Honduras has led some observers to 
point out that this attitude may facilitate Communist infiltration in his inex- 
perienced party and eventually gain for the Communists political control of the 
country, as happened in Guatemala. 


Warning voices of a Communist danger in Honduras have also been heard else- 
where in that country and in the United States. Labor specialists sent to 
Honduras by the American Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) to organize a labor movement 
after the strikes last May and June, have found that Communist influences 
working through the outlawed Democratic Republican party are at work trying to 
build a Communist labor organization of their own. This discovery has moved 
the A.F.L. and the I.C.F.T.U. to step up their work in Honduras at the request 
of the Honduran Government. The ambitious new anti-Communist labor project 
calls for continuing with the organization of the banana industry, organizing 
the mine workers and other branches of labor, and eventually forming a Honduran 
labor confederation which can take its place in the regional labor organization 
and in the I.C.F.T.U. Reports from the U.S. also indicate that the Communists 
have more than a passing interest in Honduras. Witnesses at a congressional 
hearing on Communist Aggression in the Western Hemisphere held in Los Angeles 
on October 14 and 15 told the hearing that Honduras was international 
Communism's chief target on the American continent. Former U.S. Ambassador to 
‘onduras John D. Erwin,and the State Department's Central American expert, 
Raymond G. Leddy, testified that Communist emphasis has shifted from Guatemala 
to Honduras and that the Communist agitators who originally went to Honduras 
trom Guatemala earlier this year to foment the strike of banana and mine workers 
had stayed on after the Guatemalan revolution to foment a chaotic situation in 
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order to gain political control. Erwin also discussed the recent Honduran 
elections and expressed his view that the probable choice for President, ‘ 
Villeda Morales, although not a Communist, "has some friends who are doubtful. 
frwin said that, in the past, whenever Communist members of the former Arbenz 
government in Guatemala visited Honduras, Villeda, in his then unofficial 
capacity, took it upon himself to entertain them. 


The torrential rains in the north coastal area last month abated early in 
October, but not before the floods had taken their toll in lives and destruc- 
tion. A total of 29 persons were reported drowned; thousands were homeless in 
the stricken areas, which were still partially under water. Reilway and 
telephone communications with the interior and with Tegucigalpa were seriously 
affected and are not yet back to normal. Reports of a case of yellow fever in 
the disaster area this month and fears that the lack of pure drinking water 
would cause a typhoid epidemic resulted in an intensification of relief 
maneuvers: neighbouring Central American countries and the U.S. joined in 
rushing aid in the form of emergency rations and medical supplies. Helicopter 
squadrons from U.S. aircraft carriers which were sped to the Caribbean assisted 
in dropping supplies and in rescuing stranded persons. 


A new plastic shipping container now being adopted throughout the banana 
trade promises to cut the losses incurred in the shipping of the easily damaged 
commodity. The new container is a large-scale adaptation of the transparent 
polythylene plastic used in the U.S. for the retail packaging of fresh and 
frozen foods. The container is now being used by the United Fruit Company and 
the Standard Fruit Company on virtually all the fruit they ship to the U.S. 
from Honduras. The plastic bags are manufactured in the U.S. and shipped to 
the banana growing centers. The bags are made up in sizes large enough to 
enclose an entire stalk of bananas, and are placed on the stalks after the 
latter have been brought to a railhead and washed. The chief advantage of the 
innovation is that it minimizes the losses from breakage as well as from the 
reduced "sales appeal" from which the fruit suffers due to the common scarring 


which it receives during shipment. 


NICARAGUA 


The major political item in Nicaragua this month again concerns the April 4 
attempt on the life of President Somoza (H.A.R., VII: 4-10). During the month 
a battle was waged over the position of General Emiliano Chamorro » the leader of 
the Conservative party, who was implicated in the attempt. Early in the month, 
General Chamorro stated that the charges of his complicity were an attempt by 
the party in power --Somoza-- to eliminate resistance to the present regime. He 
stated that he had had no part in the plot and had not even known of its 
existence. Later, however, when confronted by an investigating committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he admitted having known of a plot to overthrow Somoza's 
dictatorial regime and said he had helped with the transporting of arms. He 
said that none of the financing of the attempted coup had been done by him, and 
insisted that he had known nothing of a plan actually to assassinate Somoza. 


A heated discussion in congress over whether or not Chamorro had the right 
to stand behind his senatorial immunity now that charges against him have been 
officially made resulted in Chamorro's Conservative congressmen retiring from 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate then voted to revoke Chamorro's immunity 
and that of two other congressmen accused by Somoza of implication in the plot. 


rt will now be possible to try all three on charges that they were involved in 
the assassination attempt. 


Another prominent Nicaraguan allegedly involved in the assassination 
attempt appears to have had better luck. Hernan Rebleto, editor of the Managua 
daily newspaper Flecha, managed with the help of the President of the Inter- 
american Press Association, Miguel Lanz Duret, to get a safe-conduct out of the 
country. He had been in asylum in the Costa Rican Embassy in Managua (H.A.R., 


VII: 4) since Somoza had placed charges against him. 


Nicaragua recently became a member of the International Cotton Advisory 
committee (I.C.A.C.). Cotton is now one of the most important crops in 
Nicaragua. Expected production this year is 200,000 bales; this compares with 
105,000 bales last year and 61,000 in 1952. The yield in 1953 was approximately 
430 lbs. per acre. Most of Nicaragua's cotton is for export. 


The newest motorship of the Somoza-owned Nicaraguan Merchant Marine, the 
Mamenic Line, the "Costa Rica," completed its maiden voyage this month. The 
ship was built in Germany, and will add 3,816 tons deadweight to the cargo 
capacity of the Mamenic Line's service between New York and the west coast of 
Central America. Two other ships, the "El Salvador" and the "Managua," entered 
service last month. A fourth, the "Honduras," is due to begin its run early 


next year. 


COSTA RICA 


In a recent meeting of a five-man standing committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the acting chairman, Jorge Rossi of 
Costa Rica, expressed hope that an expanding program of mutual economic 
cooperation between the Central American countries would lead to the eventual 
political unification of the five republics. The goal, as conceived by the 
committee, is another Central American union similar to the one formed in 1823 
after the area achieved independence from Spain. The committee believes that 
attempts at unification in the past failed because they were approached only 
from a political point of view. 


Already accomplished is the establishment this year in San José of the 
Advanced School of Public Administration, a school to which the governments of 
all the Central American countries are lending support. Work is under way to 
draft a standard customs nomenclature for the region. Other projects which are 
going forward under joint cooperation are an industrial research institute and 
a paper pulp industry. 


Heavy rains and floods brought ruin to the west coast of Costa Rica this 
month. Railroads, bridges, and roads have suffered heavily in the floods. 
Many communities have been isolated and much of the rich farm land in the area 
is under water. The United Fruit Company estimates the damage done to its west 
coast banana plantations to be in the vicinity of $5 million. The estimate 
refers to property damage, and does not include crop losses. 


PANAMA 


President Remén opened the third session of Congress with an optimistic if 
vague and self-praising message. He said that Panama was successfully 


ecovering from the economic crisis which prevailed at the time of his coming 
yi power, and the the progress being made will soon bring prosperity to the 


whole country. 


Remén's efforts to open up the interior have met with some success. New 
roads and increased flights from Panama City and Colon to the cities of David 
and Puerto Armuelles have increased economic activity in the latter areas. 
However, his year-old demands that the U.S. pay a higher rental fee for the 
Panama Canal Zone and allow local merchants to compete with U.S. duty-free 
distributing centers in the Zone have not been successful. The U.S. considers 
some of the Panamanian demands regarding the revision of the 1903 Canal Treaty 
unreasonable, and talks between the two countries remain at a standstill. 


The announced intentions of Ecuador, Peru, and Chile to extend the limits 
of their territorial waters to 200 miles at sea have caused the Panamanian 
Government to reject the legality of such a move. Enforcing of the proposed 
200-mile limit would prevent Panamanian and foreign commercial fishing vessels 
under Panamanian registry from operating off the west coast of South America. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Politics in Cuba during October continued the theme set late in September 
when Ramon Grau San Martin temporarily withdrew from the November 1 
presidential elections (H.A.R., VII: 9) as a protest against what he claimed 
was unfair representation for his party on local election boards. Various 
groups, including the Church, represented by Monsignor Mueller, an assistant 
of Cardinal Arteaga, offered to try to solve the difficulties of this impasse; 
however, on October 3, the followers of both Grau and Batista seemed pleased 
with the settlement which was worked out through the good offices of Angel 
Camb6, a well known radio and television figure. A period of relatively quiet 
campaigning followed until October 24, when electioneering ended by law. 

Grau's "on again, off again" policy once more surprised Cuba on October 30, 
when he announced that he was withdrawing from the election because it was 
rigged in favor of Batista. In addition to general charges of oppression and 
coercion, he protested that wholesale arrests of his followers had been made 
in order to seize their cédulas or voting permits. Late in the evening of 
October 30, Grau amended his declaration of positive withdrawl to state that 
he would participate only in the event that the elections were postponed for a 
time sufficient to return the cédulas and to work out guarantees for a free 
election, a process which he estimated would require 8-10 days. Although the 
Superior Electoral Tribunal had acted favorably on some of the requests made 
by Grau's Auténticos as late as the morning of October 31, it refused to post- 
pone the elections when it met that evening. Thus Grau had removed himself 
from the race for President. 


His action was applauded by the executive committee of his own Auténtico 
party, and also by Roberto Agramonte, who had been the presidential candidate 
of the rival Ortodoxos at the time of the Batista coup of 1952. The Ortodoxos 
had refused to take part in this election from the beginning. Since Grau had 
urged all Cuban voters to stay away from the polls, this presumably meant that 
tae Autenticos were withdrawing from the entire election, including the 
contests for minor offices for which they had named a full slate. Voters » in 
fact, were to choose officials for almost every elective office in Cuba, 


g President, Vice-President, six governors of the provinces, 54 senators. 
esentatives, 126 mayors, and 2,214 councilmen. Before the withdrawal of 


there had been a total of 11,772 candidates. 
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the Autenticos, 


General Batista and Acting President Andrés Morales del Castillo, who is 
serving until the new President is inaugurated, assured the public that the 
election would be held as scheduled with or without the participation of the 
Auténticos. Batista characterized Grau's withdrawal as part of a conspiracy 
and said that his followers are now linked with those of deposed President Prio 
Socarras in trying to start a Cuban reign of terror. 


The government was taking extraordinary precautions to prevent any 
election disorders. Some 20,000 soldiers were posted in strategic areas 
throughout the island, while police searched all cars on main highways and 
carried out surprise raids. Two large caches of arms were discovered and about 
100 persons were detained for questioning. Several bombings of the nuisance 
variety took place, but no loss of life was reported. Authorities were said to 
pe searching for three exiled revolutionaries who had returned to the island to 
cause trouble. They were: Millo Ochoa, a leader of a group of militant 
ortodoxos; Eufemio Fernandez, associated with the Caribbean Legion; and Jesits 
Gonzalez Carpas, known as El Extrano (the strange one), a participant in many 


bloody escapades. 


Former Minister of Information, Ernesto de la Fé, who was ousted from the 
cabinet in September (H.A.R., VII: 9) for criticizing the elections, attacked 
the government for prohibiting his weekly anti-Communist radio program. He 
charged that the Communists had infiltrated the cabinet itself, but he declared 
he would "yield no ground to the triple alliance of pseudo-politicians, thieves 


and Communists." 


Serge Fliegers, a U.S. writer, complained to the United States Embassy 
that Cuban plainclothesmen had searched his belongings and questioned him at 
4:30 A.M. in his hotel on the morning of October 3. The Overseas Press Club in 
New York asked Cuban authorities there and in Washington to investigate the 


matter. 


General business conditions continued to be somewhat slow but compared 
favorably with the same period in 1953. Textile and department store sales 
improved, while automobile deliveries in September were above those for the 
same month last year. For 1954 as a whole, however, fewer cars have been sold 
than in 1953. Two bright spots are the building industry and the petroleum 
exploration activity. Building permits reached the all-time high of $47 mil- 
lion for the first nine months of 1954, and wide-scale explorations were being 
conducted by the Cuban Canadian Petroleum Company and the Corporacién General 
de Petréleo de Cuba, which is affiliated with the Kerr-McGee interests of 
Oklahoma. 


Consolidated Railroads of Cuba reported on October 19 that its net deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 had been $2.8 million. This continues a 
trend that has been evident for some time in Cuban railroad operations. It is 
due mainly to the fact that the government will not permit reductions in wages, 
adjustment in working conditions, and the laying off of unneeded personnel. 


A car ferry is now operating three round trips per week between Key West 9 
Florida and Cardenas » & port about 100 miles east of Havana. The 90-mile trip 


uires about seven hours and is made in the daytime. The fare is $29.90 for 


yee driver, plus $7.50 per passenger, one way. 


car and 


HAITI 


Hurricane "Hazel" unleashed its full fury against Haiti on October 13, when 
it smashed that country's southern peninsula with winds which exceeded 115 miles 
per hour and which left behind wholesale death and destruction. Although the 
country had received warnings from the Miami weather bureau office at least 48 
hours before the storm struck, the preparations failed to prevent tragic losses. 
yhen it was all over, estimates indicated that at least 400 persons were dead, 

5 000 injured, and 250,000 left homeless. 


The U.S. Navy started rescue operations at once with the 20 helicopters 
from the carrier "Saipan" which had just arrived at the nearby base of 
Guantanamo, Cuba after having been assigned to hurricane rescue operations in 
Honduras. As rescue teams reached isolated areas in the southern peninsula, 
estimates of loss of life and damages mounted rapidly except in the case of Les 
Cayes, Haiti's third largest city (claims 71,000), where deaths were less than 
had been feared. In Jérémie, the second largest city on the southern peninsula 
(population 11,000), 70% of the city was reported destroyed, while damage in 
many smaller towns such as Noron, Bonbon, Abricots, Marfranc, Anse d'Hainault, 
Dame Marie, Tiburon, and Les Irois was as high as 95%. Besides the U.S. Navy, 
the Red Cross and the Foreign Operations Administration were actively assisting 
in relief, the latter organization having allotted a $2 million assignment of 
surplus food stocks, part of which was being flown to Haiti. 


Disaster followed disaster when, on October 19, a huge mass of earth and 
rocks presumably loosened by the heavy rains of the previous week swept over the 
mountain village of Berly, a town 20 miles south of Port-au-Prince. The loss of 
life was estimated at 260 persons, and the village was so completely wiped out 
that Haitian police said that only two persons survived, a child who outran the 
landslide and a woman who was visiting out of town. No news reached the outside 
world until three days had passed, when Captain P. Burchett of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Geodetic Survey brought out word by helicopter. 


The country's losses were of such magnitude that recovery was expected to 
take a long time. To speed recovery, the U.S. and Haitian Governments were 
cooperating in a project to secure seeds necessary to replant at once the crops 
that had been destroyed, particularly corn and rice. The Haitian Government had 
also reduced its budget from about $28 million to about $25 million, the 
difference to be spent on hurricane relief. 


Pierre Chauvet, director of Haiti's national tourist office, reported that 
tourist facilities did not suffer any damage whatever and that business 
continues as usual, The Riviera Hotel is building a new wing and the latest 
addition to Haiti's hotels, the Simbie, will be ready for business this winter. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Much of the news reaching the outside world concerning the Dominican 
Republic continued to be focused on the activities of its dictator for the last 
2h years » Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, ex-President, permanent delegate of 
his country to the U.N., chief of its armed forces » etc. Whether related to the 
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efforts of public relations counsel or not, the glowing references to Trujillo 
a/or the Dominican Republic frequently seemed to be purely a matter of 

ublicity at any price. During October, Admiral of the Fleet Trujillo's 

, nn yacht was brought up the Potomac to Washington. The lavish parties 


- poard lured newsworthy guests who were followed by members of the working 


press. 


Among the characteristic items released from Washington, Trujillo let it 
be known that Trujillo had informed the subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives which is investigating Communist activities in the Americas that he had 
outlawed Communism in the Dominican Republic in 1947. Trujillo then repeated 
now he had been turned down by State Department officials when the Dominicen 
Republic attempted to buy arms to defend itself from a threatened invasion" of 
Communist-dominated troops of the Caribbean Legion under Juan Arevalo of 
Guatemala. He made no mention of the serious threat that these arms would have 
meant to Haiti, whose migrant laborers had experienced wholesale massacre along 
the frontier by Dominican troops. When he talked to the press regarding 
Communism, his guest on the yacht was Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador of 
the United States in Moscow. On another occasion, he told reporters how he was 
working to increase his country's sugar quota with the United States since "my 
country imports the majority of the things which it needs from the United 


States." 


Trujillo caused several people to be decorated with Dominican Republic 
awards during the month. Commodore John W. Anderson of the superliner "United 
States" and several of his officers were honored because Trujillo had enjoyed 
his recent crossing on the ship. When Trujillo celebrated his 63rd birthday on 
October 24, he conferred an award on Maurice B. Hexter, President of the 
Dominican Republic Settlement Association in New York. 


In Trujillo City it was announced that the 25th year of the "Era of 
Trujillo" would be celebrated with a "Peace and Free World Brotherhood Fair" 
which would run from December 20, 1955 to February 27, 1956. 


PUERTO RICO 


The United States Government and that of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
have been forced to carry out a continuing campaign against two groups of Puerto 
Ricans, the Nationalists and the Communists. Both of the latter are determined 
to make Puerto Rico wholly independent, but neither has the backing of more than 
a handful of Puerto Ricans. The chief weapons of the Nationalists are indis- 
criminate violence and the mass-appeal of martyrdom; the Communists use whatever 
weapons the party line discipline may currently dictate, including force. While 
it has been fairly simple to search out those involved in such overt acts as the 
attempted assassination of ex-President Truman and the shooting affray in the 
House of Representatives » it is a lengthy process to gather evidence to convict 
those guilty under the Smith Act of conspiring to overthrow the government by 
force. 


During October, however, three separate groups of Nationalists and 
Communists were concerned in court actions involving violations of the Smith 
Act. One group of 13 Nationalists whose trial had started on September 7 
(H.A.R., VI: 9) were found guilty of seditious conspiracy against the U.S. by 
a jury on October 12 in New York. Four members of this group had previously 
been sentenced to prison terms of from 16 to 75 years for the shootings in 


n March 1. On October 26, the entire group was given a term of six 


Congress h meant an additional six years for the aforementioned group of four. 


year’s, whic 


On October 20 and 21, the Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested il 
puerto Rican Communist leaders in Puerto Rico, New York, and in the border town 
of Hidalgo, Texas on the familiar charge of violating the Smith Act. While 
this group of Communists seemed to operate independently of the Communists in 
the U.S., it included three members who were said to have been trained in 
Moscow. These were: Juan Santos Rivera, Juan Emmanuelli, and Jane Speed de 
Andreau who said she was a descendant of George Washington's physician, Dr.James 
craik. Eugenio Cuebas Arbona, the New York "delegate" of the group, was 
apparently considered the most important member, as he was held in $30,000 bond 
as compared with the $2,500 each which the other members had to post. Ram6n 
Mirabel Carrién was picked up in Hidalgo, Texas after he crossed the border from 
Reynosa, Mexico. Officials related that he had disappeared from Puerto Rico in 
June and had since been "underground." A hearing was scheduled for November 6 
in San Juan. The lawyer who represented the Red leaders in Puerto Rico, 
University Professor Santos P. Amadeo, was planning to bring habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings to get the case dismissed on the grounds that the Smith Act does not 
apply to Puerto Rico under its status as the Associated Free State which it 


attained in 1952. 


A third group consisting of 12 Puerto Rican Nationalists was rounded up on 
October 29. Six were seized in New York, four in Chicago, and two in Puerto 
Rico, and all were charged with conspiracy to overthrow the government by force. 
In addition, their charges included secreting firearms and ammunition in 
preparation for armed revolution and attempting to assassinate officers of the 
U.S. and of Puerto Rico. The indictment also included the names of the 13 
Nationalists of the first group mentioned above as well as four others of that 
group who had previously pleaded guilty. Those arrested in New York were 
released on $20,000 bail. One member of the group was Mrs. Carmen Dolores 
Torresola, whose husband Griselio Torresola was killed by White House guards 
during the attempt to assassinate former President Truman. 


The jurisdictional strike which had tied up the port of Mayaguez (H.A.R., 
VII: 9), long after the general dock strike had been settled, finally ended in 
October. With the return of normal shipping activities, a start was being made 
to clear out the large backlog of sugar and other commodities that had 


accumulated during the strike. 


For some time ships known as "sea trains" have transported loaded railroad 
freight cars between U.S. and Caribbean ports. The cars are put aboard and 
taken off by moving them along regular sections of track laid along the various 
decks. A newer form of this "piggy-back" transportation is the carrying of 
loaded trailers. An organization called Trailer Marine Transportation, Inc. 
has been operating such a service during the last year between Florida and 
Puerto Rico and plans to start operations from New York to San Juan in November. 
While this type of "roll on, roll off" shipping is very efficient, the fact 
that it eliminates the stevedore has brought the opposition of organized labor. 


While business conditions returned to normal after the decline due to the 
shipping strike in July and August, concern was felt in October for the steady 
decline in the price of sugar and coffee, two of the principal exports. Coffee 
export figures for 1953-54 showed a remarkable increase over the previous year, 
however, as indicated herewith: for 1952-53, 5.3. million pounds valued at 
$2.7 million; for 1953-54, 19.4 million pounds valued at $11.3 million. 
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while the full force of hurricane "Hazel" was concentrated on the Island of 
‘cnaniola to the west of Puerto Rico, a large part of the latter island 

po prodigious rains on October 15-16, amounting to as much as 15 inches in 
+e aa Floods caused great damage; some six persons were said to have 

growned and the houses of about 225 families were destroyed. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Blessed with an abundance of natural gas and petroleum, and even some 
bituminous coal, and with ample capital to utilize all these fuels for gener- 
ating electrical power, Venezuela has not kept up with her electrical 
requirements. Although power output has been increasing for some time at 
approximately 20% a year, the amount of electrical power in Venezuela is 
nevertheless low in comparison with the availability of electricity in other 
Latin American countries with much lower per capita income, such as Brazil. 

The Venezuela Development Corporation (H.A.R., VII: 4), the government agency 
created in 1946 to increase national production through aid to industries, is 
well aware of the power shortage and has already helped to boost the power 
output from 106 million kilowatt hours in 1938 to 841 million kilowatt hours in 
1953. On the per capita consumption basis, this meant a rise from 26 kilowatt 
hours to 160 kilowatt hours. The government agency has a program calling for 
90 million bolfvares ($30 million) to assist the 36 privately-owned electrical 
plants operating in the country and is inaugurating district power pools, and 
regional hook-ups to supply emergency power where peak loads are needed. The 
rapidly growing Distrito Federal, which includes most of the city of Caracas, 
is now approaching the million population mark, and will soon have an additional 
320,00 kilowatts of power from the Tacao plant which is nearing completion. 
This plant will use natural gas as primary fuel with oil as stand-by fuel. The 
steel and electric machinery for this plant was supplied by the United States P 
England, and France. Another leading power company of Venezuela will complete 
its $45 million electrical plant in Arrecifes, west of La Guaira, by September 
1955. A plant of 15,000 kilowatts is nearing completion near Maracay. Three 
plants are being designed with the capacities indicated and will be located as 
follows: Puerto la Cruz, 99,000 kilowatts; Carenero, 198,000 kilowatts; 
labatera, 69,000 kilowatts. All of these plants will use natural gas as fuel, 
with oil as stand-by fuel. 


Coal is found in four states of Venezuela. The most important are Tachira 
and Anzodtegui, where the coal is either high volatile bituminous or sub- 
bituminous coal both of which could be used for power generation. None is 
being used because it is said that 83% of the natural gas developed in the oil- 
producing areas isstill being flared off and wasted. In Caracas » however, 
natural gas, which is brought to the Federal district from central Gudrico 
fields in a 120-mile, 12-inch pipeline, is utilized in domestic service. Other 
sources for electrical power are the Kuhenan and Caron{ Rivers, both of which 
will eventually supply energy for the states of Gran Sabana and Bolivar. 


While work is progressing on the first section of the Lake Maracaibo 
channel and breakwater, the Instituto de Canalizaciones has awarded an $11.1 mil. 
lion contract to the Cia. Construccién Agregates de Venezuela S.A. for dredging 
the second half of the channel which will remove the Maracaibo-Caribbean sandbar 
and open the lake to ocean-going vessels. The new contract calls for dredging a 
37-mile channel which will be 1,000 feet wide and 36 feet deep. Approximately 
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jllion cubic feet of material is expected to be moved from the lake bottom 

a the completion dateline is set for November 1955. This contract was the 
iast of several amounting to nearly $48 million which have been let to complete 
this new straight-line channel. 
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Headed by Col. Luis Felipe Llovera Paez, a special mission has visited nine 
guropean countries to study offers and proposals from European groups to erect 
Venezuela's first steel plant. The mission will complete its investigations 
after a visit to the United States. Col. Llovera Paez stated that when the 
final report is completed, his government will choose the proposal which best 
suits our national interests." For the January-November period of this year, 
over 300 cargoes of iron ore amounting to 2.25 million tons have been shipped 
from Puerto Ordaz to the United States. 


Business activity in the country is at a high level, although bank credits 
are tight. New automobile and truck sales maintained a high average through 
July and August, normally considered to be a slack period. The used car market 
is poor. Local securities are active; trading in government-guaranteed 6% 
bonds at prices ranging from 9l to 97 bolivares is brisk. Business collections 
are fairly prompt. Bank trading in dollar exchange for the January-August 
period included: purchases $492 million and sales $495 million, showing a net 
loss of $3 million, which is expected to be offset soon as the oil companies 
will begin to sell dollars to pay taxes. The general price index increased by 
1.71 points to 176.02 (1938 = 100), the biggest increase of 3.96 being in food 
and beverages. 


The Banco Nacional de Descuento, with capital of over 28 million bolivares 
($8.4 million), was recently organized in Caracas. Another bank was organized 
under the name of Banco Miranda to serve the eastern suburban area of Caracas. 
Venezuela's Industrial Bank declared an extra dividend of 7%. Customs 
collections for the eight months of 1954 established an all-time record of 
392,427,755 bolfvares ($120 million). 


Venezuela took its place at the head of all Latin American exporting 
countries; exports from Venezuela for the January-June period of 1954 were 
$548 million, with petroleum constituting 98% of the total. Venezuelan sales of 
oil in the European market decreased 10% this year, while its purchases in 
European markets are showing a constant increase. Already blessed with rich 
exports of oil, iron ore, and diamonds, Venezuela now plans to develop new 
sulfur deposits in the state of Sucre, east of Caracas. Local and American 
interests coupled with Swiss and German capital, are considering a concession 
consisting of over 40 square miles, where 40% sulfur ore is found 20 feet below 
the ground. The concessionaires contemplate mining and concentrating the ore 
locally up to 99.5% sulfur by the use of flotation and centrifuge processes 
developed by the Krupp interests of Germany. Initial plans call for 75,000 to 
100,000 tons of pure sulfur output annually. 


The Venezuelan Association of Cattle Producers has protested against the 
wide spread between the retail price of beef and the price that they receive as 
producers. The high retail price of beef, they claim, has reduced consumption 
and is limiting their market. The cattlemen report that their average receipts 
are 26¢ per pound, whereas the retail prices are 55¢ per pound. The difficulty 
in marketing native beef is due to poor transportation and inadequate packing 
plants. During the first seven months of 1954, Venezuela imported large amounts 
of canned beef from the U.S., despite the fact that cattle are increasing numer- 


ically in Venezuela, and steps are being taken to close the gap between supply 
and demand, 
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Businessmen from Japan are considering the building of a $5 million glass 
ssctory in Adicora on the Peninsula of Paraguana. The Ministry of Public Works 
roved the funicular from Maripérez, a suburb of Caracas to the top of Avila 
pet 6,900 feet above sea level. The aerial railway will be 11,000 feet long, 
a iring about eight minutes, with a carrying capacity of 460 persons 


the trip requ 
ser hour. Tourist attractions and facilities are planned for the top in 


ut. Avila park. 


Dr. Eduardo Rohl, the recently-appointed director of a proposed astronomic, 
seismographic and magnetic observatory, to be built near Caracas, is in Europe, 
and later will visit the United States, to inspect and study the world's 
leading observatories. He will then present plans for his government's consid- 
eration regarding this new addition to Venezuela's cultural development. 


On October 13, Radio Moscow beamed a program to Iran, telling the people 
of Iran in great detail how "Wall Street Capitalists" are "exploiting" Venezuela 
and how deeply the citizens of Venezuela are "suffering" under the American 
heel. According to this radio commentary, tens of thousands of Venezuelan 
peasants had their homes and lands forcefully taken away by the government to be 
turned over to the capitalistic petroleum interests. The commentator stated 
that all vegetables and 80% of cereals are imported for the starving population 
of Venezuela. Furthermore, the Iranians were told that the retail tradesmen of 
Venezuela are bankrupt because Nelson Rockefeller, "an American billionaire," 
has opened many large stores throughout Venezuela which forced the small 
retailers out of business; that the 4 million Venezuelans (Venezuela's official 
population is 5,608,534), are compelled to work 14 to 16 hours a day for 
trivial wages; and that the oil workers are forced to live in barbed wire 
compounds with only one closely guarded gate. Obviously, the Soviet Government 
was trying to embarrass both the U.S. and Venezuela and to prejudice Iran 
against the oil accord worked out through the good offices of the United States. 


Perhaps the Russian diatribe about Venezuela was the result of a recent 
report by the National Security Police of Venezuela that Dr. Eduardo Gallegos 
Manacora, a medical doctor, was arrested with evidence that he was heading the 
outlawed Communist party and had direct contact with the Cominform. Two men 
connected with the outlawed Accidén Democrdtica party were caught in an attempt 
to blow up a giant concrete bridge on the super highway between Caracas and La 
Guaira. 


COLOMBIA 


Late in September President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla issued an anti-libel 
decree (H.A.R., VII: 9) which created considerable consternation in interna- 
tional press circles concerning the future of the press in Colombia. Strong 
opposition to the decree by Colombian publishers resulted in the formation of a 
commission to amend the decree and in the postponement of its effective date for 
two weeks pending the completion of the work of the commission. Ex-President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo and Supreme Court Justice Antonio Rocha (Liberals) and 
Gilberto Alzate Avendano, publisher of Diario de Colombia, and Francisco de 


Paula Pérez (Conservatives) constituted the commission which proposed six 
amendments to the original decree. On October 15, the President issued a new 
decree embodying almost all of the proposals of the commission. One of the 
controversial issues » the question as to where jurisdiction would lie in libel 
and calumny cases was resolved by the creation of a "judge of social guarantees” 
to try such cases. The original decree placed jurisdiction in the Ministry of 
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while the publishers desired that the regular courts be the arbiters. 
Fines were reduced under the revised decree and the provision eliminated call- 
ing for closure of newspapers as a penalty for libel. All in all, the new 
jecree is much milder than the original and is receiving a more favorable, if 
what reserved, reaction from publishers. 


Interior, 


some 


The decline in coffee prices and the reduction in coffee exports, combined 
yith a wave of increased imports from the United States in anticipation of 
expected governmental restrictions, have resulted in an alarming drop of 
$50 million in the trade balance in a little over a month. A presidential 
decree, approved by the Council of Ministers on October 22, sets up eight 
measures to cope with the drop in coffee exports and the acute foreign trade 


situation. 


The amount of money that coffee exporters must deliver to the Central 
Bank (Banco de la Reptiblica) was cut from $128 per 70-kilo bag to $115 and 
finally to $110 in the course of one week. Concurrently, the spot price of 
coffee in New York was 74¢ a pound (approximately $114 per 70-kilo bag). Coffee 
exporters had been in a position to lose on their shipments at the $128-per-70- 
kilo bag rate, hence coffee exports from Colombia dropped considerably. Since 
coffee accounts for 85% of Colombia's exports, any serious decrease in volume 
can have drastic significance to the country's economy; consequently prompt 


action was called for. 


Import taxes on some 300 non-essential articles ranging from cotton piece 
goods to electrical appliances were raised from 40% to 80%. The importation of 
certain foods, among them potatoes, wheat, corn and rice, is now prohibited, 
while the duties on others are raised. Refundable deposits required when 
applying for import licenses have been increased from the previous 10-20% to 
20-60% of the value of the merchandise. Other measures contained in the decree 
affected banking administrative procedures. A National Economic Council of 
seven members is to be formed; it will be headed by the Finance Minister and 
will include the managers of the Central Bank and the Coffee Growers' Federa- 
tion, as well as four appointees of the President. 


The Chase National Bank of New York reported in its third quarterly report 
that the majority of collections in Colombia averaged from three to seven weeks 
after presentation of documents. Delays in payment will be considerably 
greater for some time to come, since the practice of requiring the customs 
manifests with applications for foreign exchange is about to be reinstituted. 
This will mean that the imports will have to be delivered and cleared through 
Colombian customs before payment can be made; according to present practice, 
payment is made upon receipt of invoices and bills of lading. 


In spite of the generally worsening economic picture » there are encourag- 
ing signs which point toward an over-all substantial increase in business by 
the end of the year. The national purchasing power has increased during 1954, 
and foreign capital is apparently eager to enter the country. Foreign invest- 
ments in Colombia now total $561 million, with the largest percentage invested 
in the oil industry. There are more than $95 million worth of bilateral trade 
agreements currently in effect, the largest of which is for $45 million with 
West Germany. Trade pacts with Ecuador » Great Britain and West Germany are 
currently being renegotiated, while a new pact with Argentina is being studied. 
The Government has decreed the return of German patents and trade marks which 
were taken over during World War II. 
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The Paz del Rfo steel mill was formally dedicated by President Rojas 
pinilla on October 13, and already plans are underway to double the steel 

acity of the plant. It is estimated that the present facilities in full 
auction can turn out 122,000 tons of steel each year. This represents about 
£34 of Colombia's 1953 requirements for steel. The inauguration of the Paz del 
ato plant will facilitate the formation of many new companies using its 
products. To stimulate formation of such companies, the national government 
nas decreed a 10-year tax exemption, while the authorities of Boyaca department 
have announced a@ 20-year tax exemption for industries in the area using the 
-roducts of the new steel mill. There is no further information on the status 
of negotiations for the Kaiser jeep and truck plant, except that the industrial- 
ist was reported again in Colombia during the month. In addition, a Swedish 
mission is in Colombia discussing the possibility of tractor and electrical 
equipment plants. The British Aluminum Company in cooperation with Colombian 
firms is considering the advisability of aluminum production within the country. 


On October 21, the Council of Ministers approved plans for the creation of 
the Cauca Valley Authority for the development of the Cauca Valley along the 
same general lines as the Tennessee Valley development in the United States. 

The plans were recommended by David E. Lilienthal, former director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, who arrived in Bogota during the month. 


The Minister of Mines and Petroleum announced during October that the 
statutes regulating oil depletion allowances, currently 10% of net income, were 
being studied with an eye toward upward revision in view of geological and 
geographical problems with which the oil industry copes. At the same time, the 
minister, Pedro Manuel Arenas, denied that the government entertained any ideas 
of nationalizing the oil industry. 


Decree 1779 partly replaces and partly modifies the Antioquia Mining Code 
of 1867, which became the law of Colombia in 1887 and which has become 
increasingly difficult to work under because of ambiguities and the potentiali- 
ties of lawsuits within its framework. The new code, which reaffirms the 
principle that all mineral deposits are state property, sets up the machinery 
by which formal agreements must be worked out with the government. It provides 
for a five-year tax exemption for new endeavors. All mineral deposits except 
oil, emeralds, beryls, radioactive materials and copper, which are covered by 
special rules, are covered by the new code. 


A census of mines conducted by the Ministry of Mines during the year 
indicates that only one-third of the total of 2,812 mines in the country are 
currently being worked. Of the total, over 2,000 are gold mines and over 400 
are coal mines. The rest are mines for copper, gypsum, emeralds, feldspar, 
marble, mica, lead, mercury, etc. Under the new mining code, mines must be 
worked if concessions or awards in perpetuity are to be kept. 


The government-owned National Airport Corporation, which last month 
purchased Avianca's Colombian airports for $5 million (H.A.R., VII: 9), has a 
reported capital of $24 million. Gregorio A. Obregén, president of Avianca, 
hailed the new corporation as a boon to aviation in Colombia. Avianca now has 
additional capital for new equipment and is relieved of the heavy burden of 
taintaining a system of airports. The N.A.C. will abandon Techo Airport in 
Bogota when the proposed International Airport is built. The new airport will 
lave a 16,000-foot runway built to take planes weighing up to 300,000 pounds. 
Its normal daily traffic capacity will be 1,400 planes. 


Ana 


Lloyd Aéreo Colombiano has a mission in the United States to purchase five 
or six new twin-engine executive type aircraft, which will be the nucleus for a 
ney feeder airline to operate hourly along the heaviest traveled air routes in 


colombia. 


The United Fruit Company announced the beginning of a weekly freight ship 
service direct between New York and Barranquilla, the first ship sailing from 
jew York on October 7. The service from New Orleans to Barranquilla has been 


yeekly, instead of fortnightly, since mid-October. 


The Colombian Government announced on October 22 that its battalion under 
United Nations command in Korea would be withdrawn after consultation with the 
United States Government. The frigate "Captain Tono" will remain in Far 
fastern waters. The Colombian Battalion was organized in 1950, and the first 
elements landed in Pusan in June 1951. The battalion, the only troop unit sent 
from a Latin American country to Korea, suffered casualties of approximately 
300 dead and between 400 and 500 wounded. 


A decree issued on October 29 calls into session on November 1 the depart- 
mental administrative councils created by the National Constituent Assembly 
during its last session. The councils will meet in lieu of the popularly 
elected departmental assemblies which were closed in 1949. The purpose of the 
sessions will be to select municipal councils. 


The Motilén Indians were reported on the warpath in the vicinity of the 
Colombian Petroleum Company camp near the Venezuelan border, causing the death 


of the owners of a homestead in the area. 


ECUADOR 


The Chamber of Deputies gave Interior Minister Camilo Ponce a vote of 
confidence by defeating a Liberal-Socialist party motion of censure for closing 
the independent newspapers El Comercio and Ultimas Noticias of Quito some weeks 
ago. Defenders of the Minister pointed to the precedent established by the 
1953 Congress when it rejected a similar motion against him over his closing of 
opposition newspapers La Nacidén and La Hora of Guayaquil. Critics pointed out 
that the national constitution specifically guarantees freedom of the press, 
and that existing laws provide that offenses by newspapers must be tried before 
the regular courts and are thus not subject to the whims of the government in 
power. All of the papers closed have been allowed to reopen. 


The newly-formed coffee federation of Ecuador (H.A.R., VII: 6), sponsored 
by the government's Ministry of Economy, has joined the Central American Coffee 
Growers Federation sponsored by El Salvador, thus making Ecuador the first 
coffee country in South America to be a member of the federation. 


The government has begun intensive studies in the culture of tropical 
wheat. An experimental station has been established at Portoviejo in Manabi 
province under the supervision of the Universidad Técnica de Manabf. 


The Central Bank of Ecuador and the National Development Bank, working in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Economy, have announced plans to build a chain 
of warehouses and grain silos throughout the country at an estimated cost of 
$2.7 million. Silos will be built first in Guayaquil, followed by others in 
Quito, Riobamba and Manta. 
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A long-range program to build up the provinces of Azuay and Canar by 
granting new industries tax and customs relief for a period of 10 years has 
been presented to the Ecuadorean Congress. New industries would be free from 
all municipal, provincial, national, and special taxes for 10 years, and at the 
same time no duties and consular fees would be levied on imported machinery or 


equipment over the same period. 


R. V. Lloyd and Co. of Coachella, California, has presented a proposal to 
the Ecuadorean Government to build a new port at Guayaquil for $9.5 million. 
The port could be completed within three years, and the company also said it 
yould agree to build in Ecuador an asphalt plant and a plant to make cement and 


asbestos cement. 


A new 5,000-kilowatt steam turbine has been installed in Guayaquil at a 
cost of $1.5 million. The plant was built by a subsidiary of the Edison . 
Company and increases the city's power about 36%. In Quito » Mayor Rafael Leon 
larrea reported that the city of Quito will shortly obtain a sizable loan from 
the U.S. for a similar power plant in the capital. Since planning and 
construction would take about five years, work is to be started at once in 
order to have the plant in operation by the time the llth Inter-American 


Conference convenes in the city. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The visit to Peru of Henry F. Holland, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, precipitated a series of economic discussions and 
conferences during October. Following his arrival in Lima on October l, 
Holland, who is touring Latin America in order "to reaffirm the good-will 
policy, to strengthen the policy of mutual collaboration in resolving common 
problems, and to further Pan-Americanism and hemispheric solidarity," attended 
a press conference at which he outlined the policy of the United States toward 
economic development in Latin America. The Assistant Secretary, who delivered 
his speech in Spanish, created a favorable impression when he stated that the 
U.S. Government has watched with great interest "the economic progress of this 
great country (Peru), where the system of free enterprise and commerce... 
determines the advancement of public and private wealth, the diversification 
of production and the raising of the standard of living...." 


Holland's visit, however, did not bring unmixed blessings to Peru. 
Despite Peru's enumeration of four reasons why its sugar export quota to the 
United States should be increased, Holland announced the apparently official 
decision that the quota could not be modified before the 1956 International 
Sugar Conference. The reasons why Peru sought to enlarge its quota were (1) 
the balance of trade with the United States is unfavorable to Peru, (2) the 
quota set for Cuban sugar is one-third of all suzar consumed in the United 
States while Peru supplies only .6%, (3) Peruvian sugar exported to the United 
States is subjected to a higher duty than Cuban sugar, and (4) the quota for 
Peruvian sugar includes a smaller percentage of the surplus production than 
does the quota for such countries as Mexico and El Salvador » which consume 
most of their sugar in domestic markets. 


Another effect of the Holland tour was the revival of an old Chilean re- 
quest that the waters of Lake Titicaca, under the sovereignty of Peru and 
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Bolivia, be utilized to irrigate the arid Atacama Desert region of northern 
Chile. Taking advantage of the oft-repeated announcement by Holland that the 
United Statesis ready to offer technical and financial assistance to any plan 
designed to better the living conditions of Latin American peoples, the 
committee for the development of Antofogasta asked for U.S. aid in utilizing 
the now unused lake waters for the improvement of northern Chile. Both Peru 
and Bolivia, having lost their Atacama provinces to Chile in 1879 as a result 
of the War of the Pacific, are naturally opposed to the plan. Assistant 
Secretary Holland refused to comment, saying that he had little knowledge of 


the situation. 


The permanent commission of the conference of exploitation and conserva- 
tion of maritime wealth in the South Pacific met in Santiago on October 4 to 
establish mutual controls against "pirate" whaling off the coasts of Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile (see Chile). Prompted by the threatened "invasion" of a 
whaling fleet last month (H.A.R., VII: 9), the conference was designed to 
reaffirm the extension of sovereignty by the three countries to a 200-mile off- 
shore limit. The delegates approved several propositions, among them the 
establishment of common action and defense against "illicit" whaling 
expeditions, and agreed upon a second conference to be held in Lima during 
December for the purpose of ratifying the propositions. 


Peru, along with Belgium and Iran, was elected to a two-year term on the 
United Nations Security Council. Peru (replacing Colombia) and Brazil are 
currently the two Latin American representatives on the Security Council. 


Colonel Jorge Sarmiento Calmet, head of the Peruvian Council for the 
control of radioactive sutstances, announced that, by virtue of a contract 
with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, uranium oxide mined in Peru will be 
sold at a price of $10.45 per kilo (2.2 lbs.). In order to stimulate 
exploration and exploitation of radioactive minerals, which, according to 
Sarmiento, are to be foundinevery region of Peru, the Council has arranged to 
to import 50 Geiger counters, supplementing the 20 now in Peru, as well as 
extracting equipment and technical assistance, and to circulate a map of Peru 
marked to show the areas containing proved uranium deposits. Peru hopes that 
the mining of uranium oxide - for peaceful purposes (H.A.R., VI: 10,11) - 
will be a valuable addition to the national economy. 


Peruvian industrial and commercial experts who have been studying market 
and trade conditions in Holland report that the Netherlands Government is 
anxious to increase commercial relations with Latin America, and particularly 
with Peru, because of the high-quality, low-priced products which those 
countries offer and because of the lack of official restrictions on the market 
in many Latin American countries. 


The LeTourneau project in eastern Peru is progressing rapidly. The 50- 
kilometer (31 miles) highway between Tournavista and Pucallpa lacks less than 
10 miles for completion and will be ready for use in 1955. Tournavista, the 
center of colonization and improvement, already possesses many modern 
conveniences and promises to become a healthful, up-to-date city. 


Several well-known Peruvian personages » among them Pedro Beltran . 
director of La Prensa of Lima, participated in a series of interviews con- 
ducted by Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford University, cultural director of 
General Electric Station KGEI, the "University of the Air." Some of the 
interviews, which were preserved on tape recordings, will be broadcast on the 


\jniversity of the Air" radio program for the purpose of stimulating cultural 
relations among the American countries. According to Hilton, who spoke before 
a gathering at the Peruvian-North American Cultural Institute in Lima on 
detober 4, political and commercial affairs are too often given precedence 
over cultural and intellectual matters, which are important because they lend 
a feeling of continuity to inter-American relations. Hilton also visited 
vexico, Panama, Ecuador, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay on this mission, the 
final destination being Brazil, where he represented the United States at the 
fourth Centennial Celebrations at the city of Sao Paulo. 


BOLIVIA 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro resolved the government crisis caused by 
the resignation of Minister of Mines Juan Lechin by accepting the collective 
resignation of the cabinet. The ministers presented their resignations in 
order to permit Paz Estenssoro to reorganize the government with full freedom 
of action. The President immediately reappointed all the ministers with the 
exception of those of Mines and Labor. He appointed Mario Torres as Minister 
of Mines and Miguel Calderén, a factory worker of the capital, as Minister of 
Labor. The only Minister who did not resign was Cuadros Sanchez, Minister of 
Economy, who was in Washington at the time. 


President Eisenhower named Gerald A. Drew, a career foreign service 
officer since 1927, as the new U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia. Mr. Drew replaces 
Edward J. Sparks, who has resigned pending his reassignment as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 


A pact was signed in La Paz to provide for the exchange of Bolivian gaso- 
line and Chilean steel. Bolivia will send 1,200,000 liters of petroleum 
monthly to Chile and receive 3,000 tons of grade "A" steel annually in return. 
The pact was signed by the president of the Bolivian petroleum industries, 
José Paz Estenssoro, and by the vice-president of the Corporacién de Fomento 
de Chile, Guillermo del Pedregal. 


Marshall Barnes, a security analyst and investment broker from Chicago, 
accused the government of Paz Estenssoro of having caused the decline of tin 
production in Bolivia following the nationalization of the three major 
companies a few years ago. Ina letter sent to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Barnes stated that tin production had declined 50% following 
nationalization, and that rising costs had forced persons with technical 
knowledge necessary to run the mines out of the country. He said that he 
believed that only the return of private capital would change the picture. 
Barnes also said that the Bolivian Government had as yet made little effort to 
compensate for the nationalized mines. Barnes' views were the result of a ten- 
day visit that he made to Bolivia early in September. Marshall Barnes was 
presumably acting on behalf of some of his clients. 


CHILE 


The bitter dispute over the maintenance of the state of siege continued 
during October. Last month President Carlos Ibénez del Campo assumed certain 
extraordinary powers to curb the wave of strikes that had effectively tied up 
the Chilean economy (H.A.R. » VI: 9). In October general calm prevailed, with 
no strikes or audible public discontent. The government mouthpiece La Nacién 
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ributed the "public well-being" to the state of siege regulations. On the 
Congress began a debate to decide whether the state of siege 
A committee of deputies voted six to one to reject the 


att 
other hand, 
should be continued. 
executive plea for the prolongation of the extraordinary powers. Immediately, 


ta Nacién blasted the committee: "the seditious opposition, composed of 
Tiverals, oligarchs, Communist agitators, Social Christians, Falangistas, and 


Radicals are awaiting a great victory." 


An outstanding example of the way in which the executive power has en- 
croached on civil liberty was the arrest of Deputy Malleco Ernest Araneda 
Rocha for hiding a Communist agitator from the police. Police officers 
entered Araneda's home, seized Juan Garcia (the Communist) and clapped the 
Deputy-host in prison. The New York Times affirmed, "These events reawakened 
Congressional fears that President Tbanez's putting the country under martial 
law was a step toward eventual suspension of all constitutional procedures." 


On October 2 the Chilean Government took over public transportation. The 
Government Collective Transportation Company will assume control of privately 
owned public transportation by insisting that inspectors, fare collectors, and 
drivers be appointed by the government. As government employees are forbidden 
by law to strike, it is expected that the new set-up will prevent any nation- 
wide tie-ups like those of September. Also, drivers and fare collectors must 
wear government-issued uniforms. The private owners will bear the cost of 
operations and fuel. Revenue will be put into a common fund and distributed 
to the owners in proportion to the number of seats in the vehicles and the 


number of runs made. 


The most recent major industrial strike in Chile was settled on October 2 
when the Braden Copper Company (the Kennecott subsidiary which runs El 
Teniente) granted the miners a 26% pay increase. The annual increase amounted 
to $9 million in wage hikes and fringe benefits. Later in the month, the 
miners agreed to a seven-day work week in order to bring the copper shortage 
to a rapid end,while at Chuquicamata, temporary workers were hired to make up 
the deficit. In London copper prices soared to 38.8¢ per lb., the highest 
level ever recorded for copper in the London Metal Exchange. The U.S. firmly 
held its price to 30¢. On October 15 » the Office of Defense Mobilization 
released 17,500 tons of government-accumulated copper to be distributed by the 
General Services Administration (G.S.A.) to companies facing shutdowns due to 
lack of copper. The released copper is not from the national stockpile but 
was accumulated by the Business and Defense Services Administration to 
encourage mine production. 


Chilean officials were seriously disturbed by the discrepancy between 
English and U.S. prices and heatedly protested the release of U.S. 
accumulations of copper, which they interpreted as an interference calculated 
to keep the price depressed; they denounced the “unfair tactics against Chile 
as a@ cOpper producer." Ambassador Anibal Jara was instructed to get a clear- 
cut statement from the Eisenhower administration regarding its policy on 
copper prices. 


The Chilean Information Office divulged a version of a document reported- 
ly written by the special Latin American section of the Communist party and 
addressed to the Chilean politburo. According to the release, Communist 
leaders consider that Chile is "very near to ripeness" on the basis of the 
copper and nitrate conflicts, the inflationary situation, and the currency 
problems. Chilean Reds were advised to “undermine government resources ’ 


enlarge the anti-imperialist platform, and intensify (verbal) programs against 
the high cost of living." The Communist leaders also defined the tactics 
jetermined most effective for the success of Communism in Latin America: 

1) underground penetration of national organizations; 2) avoidance of 
persecution of Communist party members; 3) increased attack against "North 
American imperialist expansion" and an intensified "anti-Yankee" movement; 

4) infiltration of organizations of vital importance such as treasury, press, 
and labor groups; 5) avoidance of street demonstrations and overt party 
propaganda; and 6) maintenance of democratic constitutional laws so that the 
party may work unhindered. These tactics characterize the underground "peace 
offensive" policy of the U.S.S.R., a movement calculated to lull the 
opposition and eliminate active democratic retaliation. 


To encourage expanded foreign investment, the Chilean Government offi- 
cially announced that contracts with the government petroleum enterprise will 
permit foreign capital to exploit the oil fields at Punta Arenas, Porvenir, 
and Manantiales (in the Tierra del Fuego area). Last January, the New York 
Times reported that all petroleum investments were "strictly Chilean with no 
foreign commitments of any kind." Under the new policy, the Chilean 
Government will have at least a 20% interest in the profits and will grant no 
outright concessions. Three recent projects evidence foreign interest in 
Chilean investments. A French company, Compagnie Nord Africaine de 
L'Hyperphosphate Reno, contributed $248,000 in machinery to construct a 
phosphate plant near Santiago, the phosphorous compounds to be used in 
medicines, baking powder, and fertilizer. Pfizer Corporation of New York 
invested $1,240,000 in a plant to produce and package drugs and antibiotics. 
The Italian FIAT Corporation will finance an automotive service station to 
repair the buses it sold to the Chilean Government last year. 


Representatives from Chile, Peru, and Ecuador met in a conference in 
Santiago this month to discuss defense of the "maritime wealth of the South 
Pacific." National territorial waters were re-defined at the 200-mile limit, 
precipitating protests from Norway and the U.S., which claim a nine-mile 
limit. The conference favored the establishment of a tripartite tribunal to 
1) provide legal sanctions for infractions of territorial waters; 2) set up a 
uniform system for regulating the size of fish caught, amount of catch, and 
kind of equipment used; 3) establish means for vigilance and control. The 
conference was called because of recent troubles in the exploitation of 
shrimp, tuna, and whales in the Southeast Pacific. 


The 14th Pan American Sanitary Conference was held in Santiago October 8- 
ee. Serving as the regional committee for the Americas of the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the Conference planned a course of action for the coming 
year. The agenda included 1) plans for the 1955 budget and over-all progran, 
2) a program to eradicate malaria, and 3) health reports from the various 
countries. The Conference also planned a series of seminars of technical 
discussions about interpreting statistical data, controlling infant diarrhea, 
and applying health education methods in rural Latin America. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


It has often been said that the three main pillars of support for 
President Perén have been labor, the Army and the Church. Early this year, 
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labor began to lose its preferred position in the Peronista triumvirate to big 
business interests. Apparently the decision had been reached that if the 
nation was to prosper, stricter economy measures had to be practiced and U.S. 
dollars would have to be lured into Argentina. This would require, among 
other things, stern resistance to labor's wage demands. 


It is not so easy to explain why the Church has fallen in the last month 
from the good graces of Perén. The first indication of a changed attitude 
toward the Church came when Congress recently passed a law, strongly opposed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, making legitimate and illegitimate children 
legally equal for the first time in Argentina. Some days later, Dominga 
Isidora Ortiz de Sosa Vivas, national deputy for the province of Santiago del 
Estero, was expelled from the Peronista Women's party, apparently because, as 
a Catholic, she had voted against the government measure. The official 
announcement admonished her for "repeated acts of disloyalty to the party and 
misconduct." A second, more direct attack on the Church came when Peron 
warned it not to involve itself with labor unions. Warning against infiltra- 
tion of troublemakers (agentes de disociacién) in labor unions, the President 
declared that trade unionism "has nothing to do with religion, race or 


politics." 


Other "troublemakers" in the news in October were university students in 
Buenos Aires and Eva Perén (formerly La Plata). On October 29, the opposition 
Radical party charged that 107 students arrested in both cities earlier in 
the month in connection with disorders were still being held. Unrest arose in 
connection with alleged interference by the government in student 
associations, though the government charged that opposition agitators were 
responsible for the trouble. The "state-of-internal-war" decree that has 
been in force for several years allows the detained students to be held at the 
disposal of the executive. The same decree, incidentally, is being applied to 
50 Guatemalan political refugees arrested in Argentina for engaging in 
Communist activity. The Argentine Communist party announced on October 6 
that Paulino Gonzdlez Alberdi, one of its leaders, had been arrested and was 
being held “at the disposal of the executive." It has been reported that the 
121 Communists who sought asylum in Argentina from Guatemala would be 
examined carefully, and those considered "dangerous" would be moved to the 
southern part of the country, while the rest would be allowed to seek employ- 


ment in Buenos Aires. 


On October 12 at Sao Paulo, a message was read before the 10th general 
assembly of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) from the Salta 
newspaperman, David Michel Torino, who reported that he had been unable to 
get police permission to leave Argentina in order to attend the meetings. A 
major theme for debate at the IAPA meetings was the Argentine Government's 
action in refusing to permit Miguel Lanz Duret, retiring president of IAPA, 
to stop in Buenos Aires in September to present a medal to Torino (H.A.R. ’ 
VII: 9). There were strong protests over the incident from newspapers 
throughout Latin America, while the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs 
issued a statement to the press deploring the "discourtesy" shown to Lanz 
Duret. In its report, IAPA's Committee on Freedom of the Press described the 
situation regarding press freedom in Argentina as the “worst in the 
hemisphere ." 


IAPA's Executive Committee chairman, John R. Reitemeyer (of the Connecti- 
cut Hartford Courant, read a Correio da Manha editorial criticizing U.S. 


Under-Secretary of State Henry F. Holland, then visiting Argentina. 
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neitemeyer regretted that the Lanz Duret incident had not been brought to 
Holland's attention before he had his picture taken arm-in-arm with President 
perén and before he issued a statement praising Peron. When asked two days 
later in Quito about Reitemeyer's statement, Holland answered that he had 
spoken only in general terms in Buenos Aires because U.S. policy is the same 
toward all Latin American governments: to seek good relations and to improve 
the condition of the people everywhere. This explanation was not regarded as 
satisfactory. The opinion is widely expressed in Latin America that the U.S. 
seems more determined to improve the condition of the Argentine Government 
than that of its people. Argentine exiles in Montevideo presented a series 
of broadcasts, while Holland was in Argentina, criticizing the U.S.' 
"sndiscriminate avidity to win over such (dictatorial) governments instead of 
the peoples of Latin America." The broadcasts were presented under the 
auspices of the Asociacién de Mayo, a recreated body which, like its counter- 
part during the 19th century dictatorship of Juan Manuel de Rosas, was set up 
"to keep alive the spirit of Argentine democracy beyond its boundaries." 
Socialist leader Américo Ghioldi, former presidential candidate for the party, 
declared that "it would not be an exaggeration to say that never in the past 
20 years have the relationships between the U.S. and Latin America been so 
cold and reserved on the side of our peoples as they are today.” 


A contract was signed in October between the Argentine Government and 
Henry J. Kaiser which calls for the first big industrial investment under 
President Perén's plan to attract foreign capital. According to the agree- 
ment, a new $29 million company will be formed to manufacture cars, trucks 
and jeeps in Argentina. Kaiser will manage the company, and will provide 
$10 million in machinery, which he will transfer to Argentina from his Toledo 
plant in the U.S. where the auto market is so oversupplied that much of his 
equipment must lie idle. An additional $5.8 million in capital will be 
supplied by Argentina's state-owned motor industry, the Industrias 
Aeronauticas y Mecdnicas del Estado (IAME), while the remaining 49% of the 
stock will be sold to private investors in Argentina. (Incidentally, offers 
from national capital to finance complementary investment to foreign invest- 
ment have been received for 500 million pesos). The Kaiser company will 
undertake to build a plant in one year, start turning out motor cars by the 
end of the second year, and reach full production of 40,000 units in three 
years. Profit remittances will be allowed under the terms of the August 1953 
foreign capital investment law (H.A.R., VI: 8). Until the plant is set up, 
Kaiser will be permitted to export his cars to Argentina from the U.S. 


It is reported that the arrangement with Kaiser will scarcely affect 
U.S. exports to Argentina of automotive products. Argentine purchases of 
these items have already been greatly reduced in recent years because of a 
shortage in that country of dollar-exchange resources. These purchases have 
declined from $40 million in 1951 to $9.3 million in 1952 and $6.1 million 
in 1953. 


The Argentine Secretary of Economic Affairs also announced in October 
that several other requests for foreign investment in Argentina have been 
accepted or are being considered. Juan North y Cia will erect a plant to 
manufacture carbon steel and specialty steel products; it is to be in full 
production in 18 months with an annual production of 150,000 dozen saw 
blades. Important agreements were signed with four Zuropean industrial 
concerns (the German firms Deutz, Hannomag, and Fahr, as well as the Italian 
company Fiat) which will invest about $72.5 million in tractor factories to 
produce 12,800 units annually. The Buenos Aires La Prensa has estimated that 
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e country needs 300,000 tractors, but that it has only 32,000. The news- 
eclared that the state-owned plant turns out only 2,500 tractors a 


hile 10,000 are imported annually. 
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U.S., German and Italian firms have so far been the groups showing the 
most interest in responding to Argentina's invitation to foreign capital 
investment. There are said to be some British schemes under consideration, 
but in general the British are being especially cautious. They are concerned 
over the problem of profit remittances for firms which are already established 
in Argentina, just as are many U.S. businessmen. Discussion of this problem 
has presented one of the major difficulties to be overcome in the 
negotiations that have been underway in Buenos Aires since July for a renewal 
of the Anglo-Argentine trade pact that expired June 30. British Minister of 
Trade Keith Unwin declared in a recent address to the British Chamber of 
Commerce that progress on the problem of remittances, "which are just as 
important to us as trade," is "bound to affect the prospects for new capital." 


In the matter of trade, Unwin asserted that there was still a good way to 
go to reconcile different approaches, since the British have returned foreign 
trade to private hands while Argentina continues to operate it under the 
control or guidance of the government. In the meantime, trade is continuing 
between the two countries, though it is in fulfillment of the already expired 
pact. Argentine meat shipments to England are being made at the rate of only 
about 2,000 tons a month. At this rate, according to Unwin, total shipments 
for this year of all types of meat will total only 115,000 tons, leaving 
about 65,000 tons due under the previous contract to be delivered after 


Christmas. 


Perén continues to urge Argentines to "give a rest to their livers" and 
eat less meat, thus leaving more for export. Up until a year ago, the 
President had boasted to his countrymen that they were the best fed people in 
the world; in October, he admonished them for eating "six times more meat" 
than North Americans, "who are the best fed people in the world." He 
compared the cattle situation in the U.S., where there are "80 mlllion cattle 
for a population of 160 million people," and where meat is exported "to many 
countries of the world," with the situation in Argentina, where 18 million 
people scarcely have any meat for export in spite of possessing 45 million 
head of cattle and 40 million sheep. 


In spite of the fact that the Argentines have for a number of years been 
slow in making promised meat shipments to Britain, British Trade Minister 
Unwin pointed out there was a heavy 1953 trade balance in favor of Argentina, 
since the United Kingdom bought nearly L100 million worth of goods from 
Argentina and sold only b15 million. He declared, however, that these figures 
were misleading, since they ignore the large volume of sterling spent by 
Argentina in the sterling area, which results in British exports to those 
countries. He indicated that with the progress of industrialization and 
mechanization, Argentina is buying large quantities of raw materials 
(generally from sterling areas other than Britain) and making only residual 
purchases from Britain of manufactured goods. Unwin quoted from an article 
published earlier this year in the Bulletin of the Argentine Ministry of 
Foreign Trade which pointed out that Argentine import needs had changed but 


had not grown less. It was declared that purchases must continue from the 
sterling area of fuel, hessian, rubber, tin, tinplate, iron and steel, as 
well as of capital equipment. Actually, Unwin indicated, Argentina hopes 
ultimately to make itself independent of imported supplies of steel, to free 


itself within a few years of having to import tinplate, and to be producing 
all its own tractors and agricultural machinery within two years. He also 
mentioned Argentine hopes for developing domestic supplies of petroleum so as 
to be able todivert large sums now spent on sterling area oil for other 


purposes 


Unwin was optimistic about the immediate prospects for Anglo-Argentine 
trade. He expected that if British exports to Argentina continued at the 
same rate as during the first eight months of the year, they would total about 
£23 million worth of goods in the full calendar year. The British Minister 
pointed out that the monthly rate of British exports to Argentina in the first 
half of this year was about double what it was in the same period of 1953. 


Even though Argentina has little meat for export, the crop outlook is 
considered favorable in spite of September frosts and a continued lack of 
rainfall. Even so, a glutted world market may make it difficult for Argentina 
to market all its grains. The Christian Science Monitor reports that what 
Argentines call "U.S. dumping" of agricultural produce has encouraged the 
former country to begin concentrating more on pastoral production. The 
Agriculture Minister recently pointed out that 25 million pesos (approximately 
$1.8 million) in foreign exchange had been allotted to help breeders obtain 


high quality livestock. 


In a radio address to the nation early in October, Perdén called 
attention to the "prosperous" state of the Argentine economy, but warned 
against the latent forces of inflation. He hoped a widespread rise in prices 
could be avoided following recent wage boosts. At the same time, he defended 
a recent 20-centavo-per-kilo rise in the price of bread resulting from an 
agreement to eliminate night work in bakeries. Another price rise early in 
the month was for refined sugar, from 2.90 to 3.30 pesos a kilo, and for 
unrefined sugar from 2.70 to 3.30 pesos. (The peso is worth T¢ on the 
official free market and about 3.7¢ on the black market). Sugar producers 
had asked for 1.40-peso price rises to cover the cost of recent wage hikes. 


Perén mentioned that there had been an average 20% increase in wages 
this year as compared with a mere 11% increase in the cost of living. The 
20% figure, incidentally, refers to the increase in wages of unskilled 
laborers (from an average of 4.09 to 4.91 pesos an hour); wages of skilled 
workers have risen by 15% from 5.39 to 6.20 pesos an hour, according to the 
Review of the River Plate. Actually, Perdén's comparison between wage and 
price increases is misleading. This is the first time wages have been upped 
since April 1952, while prices have been increased several times since then. 


Another means announced by Perén by which he hopes to check inflation is 
by effecting a 1,500-million-peso saving in budget expenditures. He also 
declared that it would be unwise to increase taxes or to put more paper money 
into circulation. At the same time, however, that Perén spoke of budget 
economy, a law was announced upping by 20% the funds allocated for the Second 
Five-Year Plan. It wes declared that increased costs made it necessary to 
raise the original 33,500-million-peso figure by 7,471 million, 


The Central Bank has authorized the Instituto Mixto de Inversiones 
Mobiliarias (IMIM), the savings account investment trust inaugurated by the 
government in August (H.A.R.,VII: 8), to expand to 100 million pesos 
(approximately $7.25 million) the amount of deposits which it may receive for 
investment in stocks and bonds. The former limit of 50 million pesos has 


already been subscribed, with 5,000 accounts having been opened. The funds 
save been invested in 82 industrial firms through 31,000 preferred shares and 


247,000 common shares. 


The good relations between Argentina and Spain, which blossomed when Eva 
perén visited Spain in 1947, have not been a lasting thing. At that time, 
Argentina agreed to supply Spain with urgently needed grain on generous credit 
terms; however, the latter country has defaulted on its payments, and is 
reported to have offered to pay its debt only in depreciated pesetas worth 
little more than 25% of those for which the grain had been sold. An abusive 
campaign against Generalissimo Franco has been played up in the last few 
months in the Peronista-controlled press. The reaction of the Spanish 
Embassy in Buenos Aires was to cancel a reception that was to have been held 
on October 12 in honor of the "Day of the Race" (Columbus Day). The Spanish 
community also canceled its traditional parade of provincial queens through 


the streets of the city. 


URUGUAY 


Serious irregularities were revealed in the organization of services 
dependent upon the Ministry of Defense as a result of the running aground of 
the ship, "Isla de Flores," some weeks ago. Investigation revealed 
inefficiency and neglect on the part of the individuals authorized by the 
Ministry of Defense to dispense aid for the salvation of the floundering ship. 
As a consequence, a vote of censure was formulated by the Chamber of Deputies 
against the Minister of Defense, Ledo Arroyo Torres, who immediately resigned 
from his post. On October 9, the National Council appointed General Juan P. 


Ribas as Arroyo's replacement. 


As a result of having signed a petition requesting revision of the 
Navy's promotion system and endorsing a similar petition from the Army, 80 
Uruguayan naval officers were ordered arrested by the new Minister of Defense. 
The officers were sentenced to prison terms ranging from four to 25 days. 
Ribas is clearly resolved to uphold the principle of military discipline at 


any cost. 


It is reported by the Minister of Finance that Uruguay's total inter- 
national trade for the first four months of 1954 amounted to $150 million. 
The country's exports during this period totaled $86 million, while imports 
reached $64 million, resulting in a favorable balance of $22 million. The 
chief importers of Uruguayan commodities, along with the amounts purchased in 
millions of dollars, were: Great Britain, 11.5; the United States » 9.93 
Western Germany, 6.2; France, 5.6; and the Netherlands, 2.8. 


During October, there was little activity in the Uruguayan wool market 
and the remaining quantity of wool from the present clip is quite small. 
Livestock are reported to be in good physical condition. As a result of 
higher prices in the Uruguayan cattle market, greater numbers of livestock 
are being attracted to the Montevideo stockyards, even though only a limited 
amount are for export. However, there is still a scarcity of meat for local 
consumption. It is reported that the country's weather conditions appear 
favorable for this year's crops. 


Although official statistics are not available, trade calculations 
indicate that Uruguayan cattlehide production has been steady. Cattlehide 
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roduction from January to June 1954 was 800,000 units, about the same as in 
1953. Stocks of dry cattlehides rose from 350,000 to 500,000, whereas salted 
cattlehides declined from approximately 335,000 hides to only 80,000. Chief 
foreign consumers of Uruguayan cattlehides were Germany, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and the Soviet Union. On the average, cattlehide prices were 
from 1f to 5¢ per kilogram lower in June 1954 than in June 1953. 


Sheepskin output declined from approximately 1.5 million skins during 
January-June of 1953 to about 1.2 million during the same period in 1954. 
Uruguay exported 5 million kilograms in 1953 and only 4 million kilograms in 
1954, an 11% decline. France imported the largest quantity, purchasing 3 mil- 
lion kilograms, followed by the United Kingdom, 529,135 kilograms, and Italy, 
358,379 kilograms. Sheepskin prices increased lf to 13¢ per kilogram from 
June 1953 to June 1954. However, Uruguay's domestic market at the end of 
June 1954 was- inactive as a result of competition on European markets from 
lower priced hides and skins from the United States. The immediate outlook 


for Uruguay's domestic market is unfavorable. 


The Legislative Palace in Montevideo will be the site of the eighth world 
reunion of UNESCO to be celebrated in November. The Uruguayan Ministry of 
Public Instruction is making extensive plans for an elaborate reception 
program in honor of the foreign delegations that will attend the assembly. 

In addition, art expositions, scientific displays and other activities are 
being planned for the entertainment of the UNESCO delegates. 


PARAGUAY 


Statistics reveal that Paraguay had a deficit of $2 million in its 
foreign exchange negotiations during the first quarter of 1954, compared with 
an excess of $74,000 during the same period in 1953. Consequently, exchange 
regulations have been modified in order to protect reserves. 


Robert J. Alexander reports in Hemispherica that the Confederacidén 
Paraguaya de Trabajadores, a trade union affiliated with the Inter-America 
Regional Labor Organization, has in recent months obtained from the government 
a "significant increase" in legal minimum wages. The Confederacién was 
reported in June to be seeking a 25% increase in the minimum wage requirements 


(H.A.R., VII: 6). 


With the aid of STICA (The Inter-American Agricultural Technical 
Cooperation Service), 1,000 hectares of land in the Misiones and Itapua 
districts have been planted with special varieties of wheat developed by 
STICA. The wheat is said to be doing quite well in the Misiones district, and 
despite heavy rainfall in the Itapua region, results there are reported to be 
satisfactory. These varieties have a high resistance to rust infection which 
is prevalent in both areas. 


Production and export problems will be studied by a committee established 
by the Asociacién Paraguaya de Madereros y Afines (Paraguayan Association of 
Lumber Merchants and Related Companies). The committee will also select a 
group to represent that trade in commercial negotiations to be held soon in 
Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL 


The October 3 elections brought scant consolation to the extreme left in 
Brazil. Although it had been anticipated that Getulio Vargas' bitter, 
demagogic suicide letter would bring a clear-cut victory to his labor party, 
election returns clearly revealed that nothing of the kind had taken place. 
Tallying of results was slow, owing to Brazil's archaic voting system, but it 
yas obvious from the outset that Vargas' protegé, Joao "Jango" Goulart, was 
losing the race for the Senate in Rio Grande do Sul. In Rio de Janeiro Vargas' 
son Luthero won a Chamber of Deputies seat, but so did, and by a much larger 
majority, editor Carlos Lacerda, the late president's bitterest newspaper 
critic. Throughout Brazil a slight inching toward the left took place, but 
it was clear that the Brazilian public had not been wrought up by Vargas' 
tragic exit. Many of the country's 15.5 million registered voters did not go 
to the polls; in some districts the turn-out was less than 404%. 


The Sao Paulo gubernatorial race was by far the most colorful and hard- 
fought struggle. It ended in victory for Janio Quadros, who defeated Ademar 
de Barros by a margin of 18,304 votes in an election in which almost 2 million 
votes were cast. The victory made Quadros a possible if not likely future 
candidate for the national presidency. A high school teacher eight years ago, 
Quadros took a broom as his campaign emblem. His favorite slogan was: "Out 
with the corrupt rich." This was taken as an insinuation against Ademar de 
Barros, his multi-millionaire opponent. However, Adhemar de Barros countered 
by offering one million cruzeiros ($55,000) to anyone who could prove him a 
thief. Quadros, who states that "all of my intellectual formation is based 
on Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln," described himself as "the poorest of 
Brazilian politicians, because I am the most honest." 


President Café Filho gave a frank and penetrating discussion of the 
contemporary Brazilian scene on October 13. He decried various social 
problems now present in the country, such as the desire to get rich by any 
means possible; political hero-worship,and the excess of state intervention in 
business with a consequent relegation of private initiative to a secondary 
place. He added that the reformation of such habits and conditions should be 
considered basic to all other solutions. In attacking the major national ills 
at their roots, he went on, education is the indispensable weapon. He noted 
that lack of education among the rural population of the interior gave Brazil 
an illiteracy rate of at least 40%. On the optimistic side, however, Café 
conceded that Brazil is among the nations which are spending relatively the 
most on education, and that the country's primary school system has enjoyed a 
great expansion in the last 15 years. 


Café made additional policy comments two weeks later. As usual, his 
statements were honest, objective, and sober. He admitted that his regime had 
been unable to contain inflation, despite all efforts in the preceding two 
months to fight it. He announced that his administration had issued one 
billion cruzeiros in each of the two months since he assumed the presidency, 
admitting that such was only a relative gain over the Vargas days when 
issuance of new money had reached a monthly peak of 3.2 billions. Café Filho 
added that prevailing inflation would be milder were it not for the coffee 
export crisis, and that his government is attempting to create a more 
efficient tax machinery. Café Filho concluded by claiming that he is sensi- 
ane to warnings and censure, but that unjustified criticism would not impress 


« 


On October 30, the Rio newspaper Correio da Manha charged that the Inter- 
american economic conference to be held in Rio during November was already 
foredoomed to failure. Correio da Manha made this prediction on the basis of 
a speech delivered by Henry F. Holland, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, in New York on October 27. Holland had declared that 
the U.S. would intervene financially in Latin America only where private 
capital could not meet domestic needs. Correio da Manha charged that "this 
line was only too well known and fated to resolve nothing." 


The Organization of American States held a Congress of Education 
Ministers in Sao Paulo during October. The meeting was attacked by Radio 
Moscow, which labelled the 0.A.S. "an institution directly controlled by the 
U.S. State Department for colonial purposes in Latin America." It described 
the Brazil-United States Institute in Rio de Janeiro as the spearhead of an 
American ideological penetration of Brazil. It claimed that 40,000 Brazilian 
university students were decrying the U.S. cultural influx into their country. 


Brazil's Communists and extreme nationalists continue to carry on an un- 
tiring campaign against the Military Assistance Agreement which was signed 
between Brazil and the U.S. in March 1952. They charge that under the pact 
Brazil is committed to put its men and resources at the disposal of the U.S., 
but has received nothing in return. As a matter of record, however, the 
traffic has been in reverse direction. Brazil has received equipment, but has 
been asked only for the spirit of cooperation. General Charles S. Bolte, 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff, visited Brazil during October and attempted to set 
Brazilian minds at rest on the subject. He said that he was deeply impressed 
with the smartness and efficiency of the Brazilian troops that he had 
inspected during his stay in the country. Bolte, who fought beside Brazil's 
expeditionary force in Italy during World War II, visited Brazil to see what 
he could do to forward cooperation for defense. 


Late in October, President Café Filho warned that if American buyers 
continued to stay out of the market, Brazil would be forced to reduce imports 
from the U.S. At the same time, former Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha 
charged that the Brazilian economy was at the mercy of New York speculators 
and exploiters. Aranha repeated a proposal that he had once made as Finance 
Minister that the New York Coffee Exchange be closed, since "exploiters, 
traffickers, and speculators" had taken possession of the coffee market 
through the exchange. Emphasizing the seriousness of the financial crisis 
resulting from reduced coffee sales to the United States, the Bank of Brazil 
revealed that dollar exchange at hand to purchase imports was $40 million 
before the crisis began in July, but is now only $14 million. Meanwhile, 
figures released by the Coffee Institute of Brazil revealed that the country 
is passing through a severe economic crisis, since coffee exports for the 
July-September period were almost 2 million sacks under the corresponding 
period of 1953. The principal reason for the drop was the since-abandoned 
attempt of President Getulio Vargas to maintain a minimum export price 
equivalent to 87¢ per pound. Exports during October, as well as activity in 
Brazilian coffee markets, dwindled again. Late in the month delegates from 
Colombia, as well as other coffee-producing nations of the hemisphere, were 
enroute to Rio for a conference on keeping coffee prices up. However, no one 
in Rio knew when or in what place the talks would be held. 


Brazil's Finance Minister, Eug@nio Gudin, unexpectedly announced that a 
one-year $160 million loan had been granted to Brazil by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This announcement came as a climax of a visit by Gudin to 


the United States, for the purpose primarily of attending a meeting of the 
poard of Governors of the International Monetary Fund in Washington. It was 
felt by some that the speech he gave to that international body, praising the 
value of foreign investments and implying that there would be kinder treatment 
of them in Brazil, may have lent much to the general atmosphere of good- 
fellowship. Others have speculated that the U.S. was preparing the way for 
success at the Rio economic conference. 


In explaining the reasons for the loan, Gudin did not try to blame the 
financial troubles of his country on reduced coffee earnings, although he 
admitted that it was a contributing factor. Instead he declared its purpose 
was to make up for a $130 million “underestimate” of the high backlog of 
dollar debt accumulated by Brazil nearly two years ago. In February 1953 the 
Export-Import Bank advanced Brazil a $300 million credit to help pay off the 
backlog, which was then believed to be about $470 million. Brazil agreed to 
pay off the balance with its own dollar earnings. The backlog, however, had 
actually been $600 million. The Federal Reserve loan will bear interest at 
the rate of 1.5% and will be made against a "negative pledge" of Brazilian 
gold reserves on deposit in New York. Under this type of pledge, Brazil may 
not sell this gold during the term of the loan. Minister Gudin also added 
that Brazil is not seeking another Export-Import Bank loan and that Brazil 
had made its first repayment on the 1953 loan. 


Gudin dispelled the idea that Brazil is contemplating cruzeiro devalua- 
tion. He said that specific steps are being taken to halt the inflation 
which has plagued Brazil for so long. In this regard he declared that credit 
for building is being reduced; credit for investments of an inflationary 
nature have been cancelled. He stressed the fact that Brazil had to develop 
at a slower rate in order to keep a financially healthy economy. 


Bolivia and Brazil signed an exchange agreement in October under which 
Brazil will receive petroleum products. The agreement is understood to be a 
straight commercial one and distinct from an existing arrangement by which 
Brazil is to share in the exploitation of Bolivian oil fields in return for 
helping to build a rail line to the oil region. The recent bargain provides 
for the monthly shipment to Brazil of some 260,000 gallons of gasoline and 
600,000 gallons of kerosene. Brazil will give coffee, cotton, hides and 
other products. The exchange is due to begin in January. 


The aforesaid rail link from Corumbé, Brazil to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
Bolivia, is being built under a 1936 pact by which Brazil is to pay 
construction costs and in return be compensated in petroleum from Bolivia. 
President Joao Café Filho will go to Bolivia December 8 to join in ceremonies 
celebrating the completion of this Atlantic-Pacific rail link. There is 
still a large bridge to be built across the Rio Grande river just east of 
Santa Cruz before the railroad can be really called finished. However, the 
rest of the line is in use, with merchandise being shipped to the Brazilian 
railhead in Corumbé. Brazil has already completed the railroad from Corumbé 
to the port of Santos on the Atlantic. 


Brazil's interest in cultivating relations with Bolivia undoubtedly has 
been spurred by the latter's recent adherence to the "economic union" project 
of President Juan D. Perén of Argentina. Bolivia agreed tn September to join 
the plan, thus following the lead of Chile » Paraguay and Ecuador, 

The union has so far been unworthy of the name » but it involves the negoti- 
ation of special commercial agreements that are said to work to the advantage 


« 


of both sides. When the union began to make headway last year, Brazil's 
immediate reaction was to negotiate a series of trade and communication 


agreements with Peru. 


The United States automobile magnate, Henry J. Kaiser, conferred with 
Brazilian industrial and monetary authorities recently as to the possibilities 
of establishing a complete automotive manufacturing plant in Brazil, capable 
of turning out 50,000 vehicles per year. Kaiser stated that he was in a 
position to transfer a completely equipped factory to Brazil for immediate 
production. President Café Filho gave his assurance that the Brazilian 
Government would cooperate in the establishment of the proposed enterprise. 
There are nearly 200 factories in Sao Paulo alone that are devoted to some 


phase of the manufacture of automotive parts. 


Wheat raising in Santa Catarina has passed the experimental stage and is 
becoming an established and prosperous crop, according to the report of the 
Banco de Indistria e Comércio of that state. Much of the credit for this 
suecess is due to the help rendered farmers by the state government and the 
national Ministry of Agriculture. Between the two they are helping the 
farmers to mechanize, to employ fertilizers, and generally to make use of 
modern methods. A network of warehouses has already been built in various 
parts of the state to protect the wheat from the elements. Brazil is 
especially interested in pushing the expansion of wheat production, since the 
purchase of that commodity in the past has often been a drain on its foreign 
exchange. So long as Brazil can purchase wheat at what it considers 
"reasonable" prices from Argentina in exchange for coffee, hierba mate, and. 
other products, there is no problem. However, trade difficulties with 
Argentina have at times made it necessary for Brazil to allot scarce dollars 


for U.S. wheat. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


J. Eric Thompson. THE RISE AND FALL OF MAYA CIVILIZATION. Norman. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1954. Pp. 287. $5.00. 


The University of Oklahoma Press is publishing a valuable series of books 
devoted to "The Civilization of the American Indian," and it has already 
featured some significant studies of the Mayas. The author of this survey of 
Maya civilization is a member of the Department of Archaeology (formerly the 
Division of Historical Research) of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
located incidentally in Cambridge, Mass. He is the author of important 
technical monographs, but now he has chosen to bring all available information 
together into a compendium aimed at the intelligent reading public. This is 
implicit in the dedication: "To William of Wykeham, who cast his bread upon 
the waters, I return these crumbs after many days." That J. Eric Thompson was 
an English son of the pampas I knew, but it is not clear whether this 
expression of gratitude refers to Winchester College or to New College, 

Oxford. Be that as it may, the author has succeeded admirably in interesting 
the intelligent reading public. He combines solid scholarship with a charming 
style and an alert mind. The physical presentation of the book is excellent. 
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theodore Maynard. THE LONG ROAD OF FATHER SERRA. New York. Appleton-Century- 
crofts. 1954. Pp. 297. $3.50. 


It is somewhat disturbing to see a publication of one of our major 
publishing houses, and especially one which is best known for its textbooks, 
appearing with an ecclesiastical imprimatur, issued in Brooklyn of all places. 
This biography of Father Serra makes pleasant reading, but the ecclesiastical 
imprimatur tells the reader beforehand that it will be perfectly safe. It 
is full of the usual commonplaces about the Franciscans, the Protestants, and 
so forth. It is essentially a superficial work. Father Serra deserves more 


substantial treatment. 


William D. and Amy L. Marsland. VENEZUELA THROUGH ITS HISTORY. New York. 
Crowell. 1954. Pp. 277. $3.75. 


This is a facile account of Venezuelan history from the earliest times 
to the present. It is written in an easy, undistinguished style, and is 
obviously aimed at the rather uncritical general reader. While it performs 
this task well, it is absurd for the publishers on the jacket to describe 
this as a "complete history." Moreover, it is unfortunate that the first 
page contains the misspelling "Britannico." Despite these criticisms, the 
book does not seem to be basically unsound. 


Lucien Marchal. THE SAGE OF CANUDOS. New York. Dutton. 1954. Pp. 381. 
$3.95. 


One of the best-known works of Brazilian literature is Os Sertoes of 
Euclides da Cunha, which Samuel Putnam translated into English. It isa 
rather dry historical account of a backlands epic which took place in the 
sertao of Bahia between 1886 and 1897. A religious fanatic, Antonio 
Conselheiro, founded a shack town, Canudos, where, with a strange mixture of 
fanaticism and licenciousness, he proclaimed that Dom Sebastian, the 
Portuguese King who disappeared in battle in 1578, would return to earth to 
destroy the Brazilian republic, which came into being in 1889, and to 
reestablish the Catholic Church in Brazil. The Brazilian Government had to 
organize a veritable military campaign in which the rebel community was 
finally wiped out. 


Euclides da Cunha treats the story in a heavy Germanic way, and devotes 
many Of the initial chapters to a completely outdated telluric account of the 
geology of the Northeast of Brazil. Now a Belgian writer and journalist ; 
Lucien Marchal, has written a new and exciting version of the same story. It 
gives a Freudian interpretation of Antonio Conselheiro, whose behavior is 
attributed to frustrations resulting from impotence. The work is well-written 
and carries lightly a considerable load of historical documentation. 


Edna Deu Pree Nelson. O'HIGGINS AND DON BERNARDO. New York. Dutton. 1954. 
Pp. 384. $4.50. 


The lively tone of this historical novel is somewhat deceptive; the 
selected bibliography at the end of the book shows that the author has 
engaged in substantial historical reading, and that she is particularly 
indebted to El Marqués de Osorno, Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, by Ricardo Donoso. 
The aim of this book is not only to exalt the Chilean liberator, but to 
explain the deep resentments which motivated his actions. It is a probing 
study, far more convincing than the usual romantic eulogies of the Spanish 


American liberators. 


The key to Bernardo O'Higgins' behavior is said to be in his relation- 
ships with his father, Ambrosio, and the book devotes equal attention to both. 
The father, an Irish adventurer who joined the Spanish army and took part in 
the wars against the Araucanians, rose to be Viceroy of Peru. As a Spanish 
official, he was a victim of the Spanish law which forbade Spanish officials 
to marry or have children by colonial women. He not only refused to marry his 
sweetheart, Isabel Riquelme, a girl of good Spanish family, but even to 
acknowledge his illegitimate son Bernardo, whose existence he tried to kccp a 
secret by sending him to London. Here the stigma of his birth was compounded 
py an unhappy love affir, and Bernardo eagerly joined the group around Miranda 
which was working to overthrow the empire that had made Bernardo an outcast. 
In the Chilean phase of the wars of independence, Bernardo O'Higgins displayed 
tenacity, courage, honesty and modesty; according to the author of this 
biography, he deserves to be placed on a par with Bolivar and San Martin. 


Stephen Streeter. THIS IS BUENOS AIRES. New York. McBride. Pp. 223. $3.50. 


This guide is described in the subtitle as "lively," which presumably 
means that it is written in an undistinguished colloquial style. The 
additional adjective "complete" is completely meaningless. The book is penned 
in a euphoric tone, and reads like a tourist agency's promotional pamphlet 
urging people to visit what the subtitle calls "The Paris of the South" (the 
Paris of the North being the traditional Mecca of the U.S. tourist). Part II, 
"Argentina and the Argentines," is happily uncritical. However, there are 
lots of tourists lying half-asleep on deck-chairs, and a book like this 
presumably stimulates their sluggish souls. 


BENAVIDES' MEMORIAL OF 1630. Translated by Peter P. Forrestal, University of 
Notre Dame, with historical introduction and notes by Cyprian J. Lynch, 

Academy of American Franciscan History. Washington, D.C. Academy of American 
Franciscan History. 1954. Pp. 96. $4.00. 


The Memorial which Fray Alonso de Benavides addressed to Philip IV in 
1630 is an important source for the history of the Southwest in the early 
Spanish period. Only eight copies of the original have been located in U.S. 
libraries. In view of its rarity, this English translation will be welcomed 
by all historians. The translation is careful and accurate, while the notes 
are detailed; in brief, this edition is an excellent piece of specialized 
scholarship. 


43 S. Pritchett. THE SPANISH TEMPER. New York. Knopf. 1954. Pp. 277. 
3.75. 


The distinguished British writer and journalist V. S. Pritchett has long 
been interested in Spain; as long ago as 1929 he published Marching Spain. 
His latest book is a philosophical travelogue in the grand tradition. He is 
convinced that, apart from Catalonia, Spain is the negation of Europe. He 
writes of the country and its people with affection and even admiration, but 


he refuses to gloss over the fact that Spain has historically been a stumbling- 
block to the Western concept of liberty. Like Gerald Brenan, he is able to 
combine substantial scholarship with grace and a pleasant style. Here at 

last is a writer who understands that facile colloquialism is not necessary to 
arouse interest. This is one of the few travelogues about contemporary Spain 
which will live. 


christine Garnier. SALAZAR IN PORTUGAL. New York. Farrar,Straus and Young. 
1954. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


A substantial account of the Portuguese dictator would be most welcome, 
and it is disappointing to find instead an utterly superficial "intimate 
portrait” (as the subtitle describes it) by a French girl with no apparent 
training in political science, who succeeded in breaking through Salazar's 
well-known dislike of strangers and making him affable. These obiter dicta 
are occasionally significant, but human interest stories, even when penned by 
the young French lady whose photograph adorns the dust-jacket, tend to 
irritate those who have a serious interest in international affairs. 


ECUADOR. ANDEAN MOSAIC. Edited by Rolf Blomberg. Stockholm,Sweden. Hugo 
Gebers Forlag. 1952. Pp. 320. 


This is one of the most delightful books ever compiled about Ecuador. 
The text consists of a series of essays in English translation. The Swedish 
editor Rolf Blomberg has written the Foreword and the chapter on the Galapagos 
Islands. The Ecuadorean Anibal Buitrén, best known as co-author of the 
beautiful book The Awakening Book published by the University of Chicago 
Press, has written on ancient Ecuador and the Sierra. The historian Isaac 
Barrera has provided the chapter "From Theocracy to Democracy." The 
geographer Francisco Terdn is the author of "The Country on Latitude 0," "The 
Coast," and "The Oriente." The critic Jorge Enrique Adoum writes about 
Ecuadorean culture, and finally the English writer Lillian Robinson gives an 
account of foreign travellers who have written about Ecuador. While the 
text of this book is good, its charm lies in the 212 excellent photographs, 
which give us a vivid idea of every phase of Ecuador. It is a pleasant 
surprise to find such a book in English about Ecuador coming out of Sweden. 


Helen Augur. ZAPOTEC. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday, Pp. 279. $4.50. 


A well known author of semi-popular historical studies, Helen Augur in 
this book describes the Zapotec culture which flourished around Monte Alban 
and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, as well as the society which lives in that 
area today. She has done much reading on the subject, and is especiall; 
indebted to Dr. George F. Ekholm of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Unfortunately, she feels obliged to adopt a chatty tone. The book would have 
been a much better one if, instead of trying to satisfy the demand for 
popular books, she had written lucidly and attractively and given us a well- 
constructed synthesis of the culture of this area. "Popular" writing is 
frequently merely confused writing. Nevertheless, this book contains an 
abundance of interesting facts. 


Austin F. Macdonald. LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. 
New York. Crowell. 1954. Pp. 712. $6.00. 


A review of this standard work by Professor Macdonald of the University 
of California is scarcely necessary. Suffice it to say that the new edition 
has been brought up to date, both as regards events and bibliography; the 
last edition appeared in 1949. However, in some sections » the discussion of 
developments since 1950 is very inadequate. A more careful use of the 
Hispanic American Report would have ensured better coverage. 


